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Chronicle 


Home News.—The hearings on the proposed modifi- 
ation of the prohibition law began before a sub-com- 
ittee of the Senate Committee on Judiciary, on April 
5. After Senators Bruce and Edge 
had made statements, Assistant At- 
torney-General Lincoln Andrews was 
alled as a witness for the Committee itself. The second 
itness was District Federal Attorney Emory Buckner, 
f New York. The testimony of these two officials agreed 
at as a fact the prohibition law is not being observed in 
e country. They likewise agreed that stupendous cor- 
ption has characterized the enforcement of the law. 
r. Andrews, however, recommended further legislative 
cursions into the field of repression, especially as regards 
dustrial and medicinal alcohol not covered by the 

endment. He made it clear that enforcement of the 
mendment is impossible without including these two 
ategories of alcohol. Mr. Buckner, on the other hand, 
eemed to consider that we have enough of law and regu- 
ations and sees the only hope of success in the enlarge- 


Prohibition 
earings 


ment of Federal courts to be able to handle police cases, 
together with a very costly increase of Federal police. 
Neither of these two gentlemen would admit even as a 
practical proposition that the law cannot be enforced. 
This stand, however, was taken by later witnesses, who 
included Representative Vare, of Pennsylvania; Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Woodward; Hudson Maxim, the inventor; and 
former Judge Alfred J. Talley, who emphasized the 
increase of crime since the law was passed, and submitted 
an “ indictment ” of the law in ten points, which summed 
up the whole argument against the bill from the point 
of view of politics, morals and public interest. The 
schedule of the sub-committee called for several days of 
testimony against the law and several days in favor of it. 

A significant step was taken by President Coolidge on 
April 2, when he appointed Colonel Carmi A. Thompson 
as a special commissioner to make a survey of economic 
and other internal conditions in the 
Philippines. The White House state- 
ment which announced the appoint- 
ment declared that the President feels the need of an 
intensive study of the natural resources and possibilities 
of the Islands. It was further stated that the mission 
has the full approval of Governor-General Wood. It 
will investigate the political and industrial progress of 
the Filipinos, their educational system and general wel- 
fare, their agitation for freedom and the advance made 
towards self-progress. After a conference between the 
President and Colonel Thompson, it was announced that 
the mission would be even more comprehensive and im- 
portant than the original announcement conveyed. Colonel 
Thompson will be accompanied by several secretaries and 
aides to the number of a dozen, and will investigate 
conditions in Guam, Hawaii and Samoa, in the latter of 
which places serious accusations have lately been made 
against American administration. 

A curious situation arose in the contested election of 
Senator Brookhart of Iowa. The Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections had recommended the ousting 
The of Senator Brookhart and the seating 
Brookhart of his Democratic opponent, Daniel F. 
Case Steck. Subsequent to this report, the 
Senate seemed to have agreed to ignore it and leave Sen- 
ator Brookhart in undisputed possession of his seat. Later, 
however, Mr. Brookhart’s supporters again fell away from 
him one by one and it was rumored that, through Senator 
Butler, the President had made known his wish that the 
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recommendation of the Senate Committee be followed, on 
the principle, apparently, that it was better to have a 
“whole Democrat” than a “half-Republican.” The 
event, it was fully expected, would be dictated entirely by 
political conziderations. 


Austria.—The policy of the Christian Social party in 
promoting a federal rather than a centralized system of 
government has resulted in making Vienna a party- 
fortress of the Socialists. Since this 
city is now the strongest of all the 
federated units composing the Repub- 
lic, and is entirely in the hands of the Socialists, it presents 
a serious problem to the Government. Besides, it is the 
richest section. Owing to a system of taxation, which, 
though hard, has been cleverly conceived, the Socialists 
have been able to fill the coffers of the city treasury while 
those of the State are empty. But the situation is most 
alarming from a religious point of view. Masonry and 
Socialism are working hand in hand for the destruction 
of religion and are leaving no methods of propaganda and 
intimidation untried. In this connection the Arbeiter- 
Zeitung for February 9 prints some very significant 
figures. According to its statistics the number without 
any religious connections in the city of Vienna in 1913 
was 6,472. In 1924 it had risen to 41,148, and in 1925 
it was already 50,423. The number of civil marriages in 
Vienna was 257 in 1913, but had risen to 2,195 by 1925, 
although the total number of marriages contracted was 
then actually fewer than in 1913. But saddest of all are the 
systematic efforts made to destroy the faith of the chil- 
dren by withdrawing them from the Church and bringing 
them up as militant atheists. This is accomplished in part 
by providing them with meals in their starving condition. 
In this way also parents are forced to stay away from 
Mass. The Socialists, through their atheistic organiza- 
tion Kinderfreunde, have thus already obtained control of 
over 100,000 children. Here is in reality the greatest 
danger that today is threatening Austria. 


Socialists 
and 
Masons 


China.—Political and military conditions remained un- 
settled. The “allies” made up of the troops of Marshal 
Wu and the Manchurian leader, Chang Tso-lin, drew 
nearer to Pekin and even staged some 
inconsequential air-raids. Meanwhile 
the Kuominchun soldiers began to 
evacuate the city though before their withdrawal was 
completed there were reports that Wu and Chang Tso-lin 
had disagreed among themselves and that the former 
was to go over to the Kuominchun party in the hopes of 
getting personal control of Pekin. Though Feng is still 
nominally the force behind the Kuominchun, a dispatch 
from Riga to the New York Times, on April 2, announced 
that Feng, who was then in Urga, Mongolia, had definitely 
decided to go to Moscow to pursue a study of Bolshevism 
and revolutionary methods and that he would spend some 
time there before returning to China to take active part 
in political life. Referring to recent military develop- 
ments Feng is reported to have stated that the retreat of 
the Kuominchun is only a temporary move. Chang, who 
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represents Japanese interests, he asserted, must soon 
quarrel with Wu, who, Feng said, serves Great Britain. 


Ecuador.—On April 2 Sefior Isidoro Ayora was ap- 
pointed head of the provisional Government of Ecuador, 
and will hold office until May 24 when a meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly is scheduled to 


New 
Provisional elect a President of the republic to 
President succeed Sefior Gonzalo S. Cordova 


who, it will be remembered, resigned his office following 
upon the military coup d’état of last July. Since that date 
a triumvirate, known as the Military Consultative Council, 
has been in power. The Council is headed by General 
De La Torre and includes Sefiores Luis Napoleon Dillon 
and José Rafael Bustamente and is aided by a Civil Cabinet 
of which Sefior Modesto Larrea Jijon is Premier. 
Considering the organization of a school statistics service 
of prime importance for the establishment of obligatory 
instruction, a special bureau of school statistics has been 
erected in the Ministry of Public Instruction. 





France.—Before it adjourned early in the morning of 
Easter Sunday, the Chamber of Deputies ended its six- 
months’ debate on the finance bill, approving the measures 
of Finance Minister Peret by a vote of 
300 to 155. Elimination of the oil and 
sugar monopoly provisions, which the 
Senate, the evening before, had rejected, was offset by 
an arrangement that a special Senate commission should 
be appointed at once to study and report on the question. 
The bill balances the 1926 budget according to the esti- 
mates of Minister Peret, with a surplus of over 250,000,- 
000 francs. At a previous session the Chamber voted an 
increase of thirty per cent in the import duty of all mer- 
chandise entering the country from abroad, with the ex- 
ception of paper pulp, parts of agricultural machinery, 
coffee, cocoa, wheat and sugar. The last two items were 
excepted in the belief that increase in their market prices 
would benefit dealers to the detriment of the consuming 
public. Since 1922, it was pointed out, the revenue from 
import duties had declined 2.5 per cent; what with depre- 
ciation in the value of the franc, the present increase of 
thirty per cent would raise the revenue scarcely above that 
of 1922. 

The first official announcement at Paris that peace ne- 
gotiations with Abd-el-Krim were being considered by 
French-Spanish authorities was made, April 4, following 
a meeting of Premier Briand, Min- 
ister of War Painlevé, Governor Gen- 
eral Steeg and Marshal Petain. “ Con- 
siderations which are now taking place,” ran _ the 
communiqué, “are regarded as very serious and favor- 
able results are expected therefrom.” Prospects were 
not advanced, however, by the announcement, two days 
later, that Spain had decided to erect a tariff wall between 
her protectorate in Morocco and the international zone of 
Tangier, thereby forcing that zone into her Moroccan 
possessions. Erection of the customs barrier, it has been 
pointed out, would affect the commerce now entering 
Morocco via Tangier, diverting it to the principal Spanish 
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ports Larache and Ceuta, and would necessitate a revision 
ef the Statute of Tangier, the operation of which Spain 
has found unsatisfactory. Ina semi-official announcement 
made at Madrid, April 6, it was further indicated that 
Spain was not inclined to favor the terms of peace as 
offered by Abd-el-Krim; moreover the belligerent atti- 
tude shown by tribesmen around Taza strengthened the 
opinion that vigorous military action alone could succeed 
in putting an end to the long-standing differences. Coin- 
cident with the first named peace announcement in Paris 
came the report that Riffian regulars had opened an at- 
tack on the friendly tribes of Fenassa, Ben OQuendjel and 
Ouled Bouslama, situated between Tioua and Marnissa. 
Their retreat before Abd-el-Krim’s forces gave that leader 
further ground north of Cheyabl. That the protracted 
troubles in Morocco are a source of anxiety to the French 
Government has been apparent. Another defensive cam- 
paign, it has been felt, could not be considered. The New 
York Times’ correspondent has expressed the opinion 
that during the Spring the French must either attack and 
make a clean job of the Riffians, or be placed in the posi- 
tion of appearing to have failed. A further explanation 
of the formidable status of Abd-el-Krim, intermittently 
attributed to Soviet or other foreign assistance, was vol- 
unteered April 2, by a writer in the radical Oeuvre, who 
involved the foreign policy of Fascism in the Moroccan 
situation. “France has cause for disquiet and protest 
also,” he was quoted as saying, “and in the matter of the 
strange relations which the Italian representative at Tan- 
gier has contracted with Abd-el-Krim. We are not stat- 
ing anything about which we are not sure. We have 
documents and no deceit is possible.” 


Greece.—Presidential elections were partially carried 
out on April 4. Though the elections in twenty-three 
out of the thirty-five provinces were postponed, in the 
twelve that voted General Pangalos 
who is at present not only Premier 
but also acting as Dictator, received 
about ninety per cent of the votes. Pangalos has declared 
that if elected he will act as his own Premier until the 
election of a Senate and a Chamber and that he will then 
abandon the Premiership and devote himself to the larger 
Presidential powers. Meanwhile an official decree from 
the Dictator has been issued modifying some of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, chiefly empowering the Presi- 
dent of the Republic to dissolve the Chamber before the 
expiration of his term and periodically to demand a vote of 
confidence. 


Presidential 
Elections 


Ireland.—Of vital importance to Irish Republicans is 
the announcement of the resignation of Eamon De Valera 
from the presidency of the Irish Republic and the election 
of his successor, Art O’Connor. Ac- 
Succeeds cording to the special bulletin issued 
De Valera by the Envoy of the Republic of Ire- 
land to the United States: 

A secret session of the Irish Republican Congress was held last 


week in Dublin to decide on proposals on policy submitted by _ 
President De Valera. After a long but harmoniously conducted 


O’Connor 
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discussion, it was decided by a majority vote that President De 
Valera’s proposal in favor of entering the Free State Assembly, 
provided the oath of allegiance to the British King were removed, 
was not against Sinn Fein principle. The majority, however, de- 
cided against the President on question of policy. Eamon De Valera 
immediately resigned the Presidency of the Irish Republic and Art 
O’Connor was elected to succeed him. 

Mr. O’Connor is by profession a civil engineer, though 
he is also a graduate of the School of Law of Dublin Uni- 
versity. He is about forty years of age and since boyhood 
has been active in Irish Republican circles. He joined 
the Irish Republican Army when it was founded in 1913, 
took part in the Easter Week Rising of 1916 and the sub- 
sequent hostilities, and also in the fighting which followed 
the Treaty. From 1919 to September 1921, he was Min- 
ister of Agriculture under President De Valera and, being 
reappointed, from that time till December, 1921, when the 
Dail divided over the Treaty. 

Following close upon the publication of the net esti- 
mated expenditure on the public services of the Free 
State for the financial year ended March 31, 1927, was 
the motion of Mr. Blythe in the Dail 
that a sum not exceeding £8,685,048 
be granted on account to defray charges 
to come in the course of payment for the year ended 
March 31, 1927. The total net estimated expenditure for 
1926-1927 is £25,567,909 as against £27,271,554 for 1925- 
1926. The vote on account, usually amounting to one- 
third of the total estimates, is intended to cover expenses 
for a four month period. Severe criticisms of the esti- 
mated expenditures have been made by some of the news- 
papers, especially the Dublin Independent; but a more 
tolerant view is held by other prominent papers. In the 
course of the debate on the vote on account, Mr. Blythe 
spoke at length of the critics who are demanding govern- 
mental economies. He declared that economies in the 
Saorstat could be effected only in matters of detail, and 
economies of a substantial character could only be effected 
slowly. Great reduction in departmental expenditure was 
impossible, he thought, since the Government was carry- 
ing on services where the competitive element was not 
absent. Serious defection of efficient public servants 
would result from a policy of radical and unthinking 
economy in departmental matters, such as the proposal to 
limit public salaries to £500 a year. Mr. Blythe was op- 
posed to the suggestion to set up a committee of outside 
experts to examine departmental expenditure. Well-bal- 
anced opinion in Ireland regards the government expendi- 
tures as heavy and the taxation as.excessive. Neverthe- 
less, both the present expenditure and taxation are con- 
sidered almost inevitable if the Free State is ultimately 

to prosper. 
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Account 


Italy—As he was leaving the opening session of the 
Congress of Surgeons, April 7, Premier Mussolini was 
the victim of a bullet fired by Miss Violet Gibson, sister 
of a British peer. His injury was 
confined to a wounded nose, and was 
not regarded as serious. The assail- 
ant, fifty years of age, was said to be demented, and no 
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political significance was attached to her act. Unsparing 
condemnation of the affair was voiced throughout Eng- 
land, and Foreign Secretary Chamberlain was among the 
first to speed his sentiments to the wounded Duce. The 
shooting occasioned an outburst of Fascist enthusiasm, 
however, and resulted in an attack on headquarters of 
opposition newspapers, the while allegiance to the Premier 
was loudly and widely manifested. 


Jugoslavia—On April 4 the Jugoslav Cabinet, of 
which Nikola Pachitch was Premier, resigned. M. Pach- 
itch has thirteen times held the Premiership, first of Serbia 
and later of Jugoslavia. He has been 
Cabinet member thirty times. The 
recent crisis became acute when three 
days previously Stephan Raditch and four other Croatian 
members of the Cabinet handed in their resignations. 
Pavio Raditch, nephew of Stephan, who had originally 
brought about the Serb-Croat Cabinet coalition, also re- 
signed. The collaboration of Serb and Croat it is 
hoped will be resumed in the new Cabinet to be formed by 
Ouzounovitch. The immediate occasion for the ultimate 
break was the demand by Stephan Raditch that Parlia- 
ment, which had adjourned until May 5, be re-convened 
to interpellate Premier Pachitch on the charges that his 
son had enriched himself at the Government’s expense, by 
his father’s position. Many causes of friction exist. Re- 
ligious as well as political and racial difficulties still con- 
tinue, and Catholics are very far from enjoying their full 
religious liberty or the unhampered exercise of their edu- 
cational rights. Incidentally the present Serb-Croat 
struggle has prevented the coronation of King Alexander, 
which was one reason for his attempted intervention that 
proved futile. 


Cabinet 
Resigns 


Mexico.—The outstanding event of the past week was 
the Holy Father’s action with regard to the Church in 


Mexico. On April 8, Cardinal Pompilj addressed an 
Holy appeal to all Catholics in Rome urg- 
Father’s ing them to unite in prayer for their 
Plea 


afflicted and persecuted brethren in 


Mexico. The Pope’s letter is in part, as follows: 
The condition of Catholicism in Mexico, as already reported 
to Us, gives little consolation. While expressing Our faith in 
and praise of the episcopate, clergy and Catholic people in that 
beloved country in Our allocution last December, their condition 
now is sO grievously worse and more serious that it has become 
a veritable persecution with a most grave offense against God’s 
honor and no less a tribulation of souls and public welfare itself. 
It will be a comfort to Our persecuted brethren to know 
that the whole Catholic family prays for them. It seems par- 
ticularly expedient that during this common and universal Easter- 
tide, a time of universal resurrection, let us say of sanctification 
and purification of souls, we should all join in this prayer. 

Mother Semple’s testimony concerning the treatment of 
foreign nuns by Government officials in Mexico has cre- 
ated a profound impression. Her accounts of the vicissi- 
tudes of her own teaching community 
of the Visitation, from their first es- 
tablishment at Tepexpan, through sub- 
sequent migrations, to Tacubaya, to Mexico City and 
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finally to Coycacan from whence they came to the United 
States last February, give vivid glimpses of the persecu- 
tion. A Visitandine in Mobile after describing the arrival 
of Mother Semple and her community from Mexico at the 
Mobile monastery, quotes them as stating that a Protes- 
tant bishop directed the raids on their convent at Coyoacan 
and on a monastery of Capuchin nuns near Mexico City. 
“He was with the policeman and soldiers each time and 
the leading spirit. This rascal, at the Capuchins, while 
expelling them raised the veil of the Superior and kissed 
her. A Sister standing by slapped his face and he struck 
her.” Twenty-one Carmelites driven from their con- 
vent only escaped from being sent to houses of ill-fame by 
paying 100 pesos to the guard. According to a recent 
despatch to El Excelsior, the chief Mexico City daily, the 
total number of foreign priests expelled from the country 
is approximately 200, and a rigid search is being made 
by the authorities for any others who may be in hid- 
ing. Over eighty three convents have been confiscated 
and 118 colleges and religious houses of learning were 
closed. Congressman Recio is on record in the official 
Diario de los Debates as saying: “ We are obliged to 
prevent and correct all which may contribute to the im- 
morality and corruption of the people, freeing them at the 
same time from the claws of the crafty priest who takes 
possession of consciences in order to carry on his iniqui- 
tous work.” It is a notable fact that there is not a 
single Catholic representative in the Mexican Government. 
Both Aaron Saenz, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and 
Moises Saenz, Under-Secretary of Public Instruction are 
Protestant divines. A party of American Congrega- 
tionalists are conducting an investigation of conditions in 
Mexico from a “ liberal point of view.” 


Indications at present point towards a solution of the 
diplomatic controversy between the United States and 
Mexico over the land laws. Reports fron: Mexico have 
it that negotiations are being conclud- 
ed to the satisfaction of both countries. 
Nothing positive however is yet known. 
~-—On April 3 the Presidential campaign was opened 
by Governor Garrido of Tabasco who presented the name 
of former President Alvaro Obregon for candidacy. 
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America is glad to announce in this first num- 
ber of a new volume, that by special arrangement, 
Father Ronald Knox and G. K. Chesterton, and 
later Hilaire Belloc, will be regular contributors 
to its pages, with articles on current topics. Next 
week, Ronald Knox will present “Is Spiritism a 
Religion ? ” 

Within the next few weeks, the Literary Editor, 
Francis X. Talbot, will have a very interesting 
series of papers on his recent visit to Ireland. 
His first article will be entitled “A Saint in a 
Lumber Yard.” 

C. C. Martindale will continue the very interest- 
ing discussion of young-man psychology, begun in 
this issue. 
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Philanthropy and Charity 


HEN the Saviour of mankind told us that what- 

soever we do for our brethren He will take as 
done for Himself, He gave us the great charter of 
Christian charity. Charity grates on the modern ear; 
it prefers the word philanthropy. Yet there is a vast 
difference between the two, a gulf as wide as the dis- 
tance from earth to heaven. In the opinion of the late 
O. Henry, an opinion shared in some degree by Mr. 
Dooley, the philanthropist is a man who always gives 
ten cents to a library whenever he steals a dollar. The 
description is unjust, although it may apply to those 
capitalists against whom the story-teller always 
raged. Perhaps it is fairer to look on the philanthrop- 
ist as one who loves his fellows simply because they 
are human beings, without reference to the funda- 
mental truth that they are children of God and breth- 
ren of Jesus Christ. Philanthropy is love of man. 
Charity is love of man, too, but for the sake of God 
who is loved above all. 

But more objectionable than philanthropy in this 
Christian era is the cheap sentimentality in dealing 
with the needy, to which Cardinal Hayes of New York 
referred in a recent address to Catholic charity and 
social workers. Emotion is sometimes a good sus- 
tainer, but it is always a poor guide; and unless care- 
fully controlled and directed it is a wrecker. The de- 
linquent child and the man released from Sing Sing 
do not stand in need of the social worker’s tears. 
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What they need first of all is an examination which 
will disclose the cause of the trouble, and a plan to 


remove it.. Emotion satisfies itself in giving a poor 
man a five-dollar bill. The Catholic social worker will 
try to put him in the way of sustaining himself, and 
will perform this task in the spirit of Christian 
charity. 

When charity is joined with scientific method, suc- 
cess may be looked for, nor is there any necessary 
conflict between the two. Perhaps in no part of the 
country are works of charity so thoroughly and so 
scientifically organized as in the diocese over which 
Cardinal Hayes presides. They minister to every form 
of human weakness, and because they are permeated 
throughout by the spirit of the charity of Jesus Christ, 
they are notably successful. Too many of our Catho- 
lic social workers have yet to learn that a good inten- 
tion is not enough. Social work has its principles, its 
methods, and its technique, which are not picked up in 
a day, but only after careful investigation and earnest 
study. 


Army and Navy Chaplains 

N the days of the old army, it has been said, the 

chaplain held a place somewhere between the pri- 
vate in the ranks and the non-commissioned officer. 
He looked after the soldiers’ mail, conducted a night 
school, took charge of the games, and devoted what 
was left of his time to ecclesiastical functions. There 
were certainly notable exceptions, but as a rule tne 
chaplain was not expected to be a dynamo of spiritual 
energy. 

But the war raised the army and navy chaplain to 
a high plane of honor and effectiveness, and this new 
concept, possibly, has led the American Association 
for the Advancement of Atheism to attack him. What- 
ever the real reason for the move, a petition has been 
filed in the District of Columbia for an injunction to 
prevent the payment of any salary to chaplains in the 
Senate and House, or to any cleric attached to the 
War and Navy Departments. The petition is based on 
the First Amendment which states that Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. But to the mind 
of the layman the act by which Congress provides 
chaplains for itself and for the army and navy must 
seem far removed from an act establishing a religion 
or infringing upon religious freedom. 

It must be admitted, however, that the petition of 
the atheists leads to a very pretty problem of consti- 
tutional interpretation. The American courts have 
held with practical unanimity that Christianity is part 
of the common law, “in this qualified sense,” as the 
Supreme Court ruled in Vidal vs. Girard’s Executors, 
“that its Divine truth and origin are admitted. 24 
This does not mean, however, that Christianity is the 
religion of the State fixed by law, but simply that at 
the formation of this Government a majority of the 














































































citizens professed the Christian religion, that this re- 

ligion was reflected in the customs of the people, and 
that it has been recognized by constitutional conven- 
tions, legislatures, and courts of justice. Zollmann 
observes that a distinction must be drawn between a 
religion preferred by law and a religion preferred by 
the people without the coercion of law, between a legal 
establishment of religion and a religious creed freely 
chosen. In his view, the nation and the States are 
Christian in policy to the extent of embracing and 
adopting the moral tenets of Christianity “as furnish- 
ing a sound basis upon which the moral obligations of 
the citizens to society and the State may be estab- 
lished.” Hence the courts have uniformly held that “no 
principle of constitutional government is violated 
when thanksgiving or fast days are appointed; when 
chaplains are designated for the army and navy; when 
legislative sessions are opened with prayer or the 
reading of the Scriptures.” (Cooley, “ Constitutional 
Limitations ” p. 578). 

It must be conceded, however, that an interpreta- 
tion contrary to fact cannot stand. It is true that 
for probably a century after the framing of the Con- 
stitution, a considerable majority of the people were 
Christians. Naturally enough legislation was colored 
to a certain extent, as had been the common law of 
England, by the religion of the people, and the courts 
ruled in the same spirit. But it is no longer true that 
Christianity is the prevailing religion in this country. 
As to institutions, the most powerful social agency 
common to all the States is founded on the principle 
of the exclusion of all religion, for it certainly cannot 
be claimed that the public school and the State-sup- 
ported universities and colleges are Christian institu- 
tions. 

The argument common to commentators is that the 
First Amendment is not violated by the appointment 
of army and navy chaplains since the country and its 
institutions are de facto Christian. The same princi- 
ple can be invoked to abolish chaplaincies, it would 
seem, if it can be shown that the country and its in- 
stitutions are not de facto Christian. The atheists have 
a case that can be argued on technical grounds. To 
them a chaplain for a regiment is as incongruous as 
a chaplain for a public school. 


Burdening the Government 


N editorial recently issued by the News Service 
A of the National Catholic Welfare Conference un- 
der the title “ Burdening the Government” calls at- 
tention to the mass of criticism lately directed against 
the United States Tariff Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission. Both bodies exist by Federal 
statute the constitutionality of which has never been 
questioned. By supposition they are politically bi- 
partisan or, rather, non-partisan, and their duties are 
of grave moment, since their decisions frequently 
bear a direct relation to the cost of living. Yet the 
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charge is made that too often partisanship and favor- 
itism have influenced their rulings. 

Here is a moral, as the N. C. W. C. writer observes, 
for all who would enlarge the Federal Government’s 
present share in expenditures and in responsibility for 
public education. To education may be added the 
courses in the hygiene of maternity now contemplated 
by the Childrens’ Bureau under the Sheppard-Towner 
maternity act. When Federal commissions cannot 
succeed in performing with a reasonable degree of 
satisfaction functions reserved by the Constitution to 
the Federal Government what hope is there of success 
when the Federal Government invades the rights and 
duties reserved by the Constitution to the several 
States? 

On April 5 the House took up the amendment to 
extend the Sheppard-Towner act for another two 
years. The debate was illuminating. It showed 
plainly that the promoters of this kind of Federal 
legislation are either ignorant of our dual form of 
government or are determined to abolish it. The 
splendid arguments, all based on the Constitution, pre- 
sented by such men as Congressman Madden of II- 
linois, probably the leading figure in the House, Con- 
gressman A. Piatt Andrew of Massachusetts, H. St. 
George Tucker of Virginia, and Ogden Mills of New 
York, might as well have remained unuttered. What 
the House received with applause was the clap-trap 
argument of Congressman Barkley of Kentucky: 

I think the right of the child to be born perfect and to live 
in an environment of health is just as vital to the success of 
our country and to the perpetuity of our race as the mainte- 
nance of some form of government which we may use as a 
fetish every time some welfare legislation like this is put be- 
fore the people of the United States. [Applause]—Congressional 
Record, April 5, p. 6725). 

If these sentiments correctly represent Mr. Bark- 
ley’s principles, he assuredly cannot rest satisfied with 
the Sheppard-Towner maternity act. It does not go far 
enough. Precisely what is required to insure that 
every new-born babe shall be “perfect” does not 
seem to be known to medical science; but it is not 
probable that this end can be reached by the distribu- 
tion of $1,000,000 per year to the States, on condition 
that they follow a program approved by Miss Grace 
Abbott. Furthermore, in Mr. Barkley’s philosophy, 
some Federal “ fifty-fifty” scheme is necessary to 
guarantee another right for the child, namely, “an 
environment of health.” 

It is difficult to take Mr. Barkley seriously, but we 
are grateful for his speech of April 5. His words show 
more clearly than extended exposition the mind of 
the groups responsible for the child-labor amendment, 
the old Smith-Towner Federal education bill, the Cur- 
tis-Reed bill, the Sheppard-Towner maternity act, and 
a dozen similar schemes to destroy the right of the 
States to govern themselves in a constitutional man- 
ner. To these zealots the Constitution of the United 
States is merely a “ fetish.” 
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A Blind Labor Leader 


RIENDLY to every association which proposes to 
ameliorate the condition of the working man, this 
Review has never hesitated to condemn what it has 
judged to be the mistakes of labor and its leaders. 
We believe that among the most serious of these 
errors is an article dealing with the Mexican question, 
recently contributed to the Journal of the International 
Photo-Engravers Union by Mr. Matthew Woll, Vice Pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor. Speaking for 
“American labor” and, apparently, for the Mexican 
Government as well, Mr. Woll strongly protests 
against any condemnation by “American labor” of 
the Mexican “laws against church schools and teach- 
ing, and property ownership.” He admits that these 
enactments “are not in accord with our American 
principles,” and there he is content to let the matter 
rest. Oppression in Mexico concerns not the worker. 
We think this a most serious error. The so called 
Mexican Government has abolished the due process of 
law, free speech, property rights, the right of parents 
to control the education of their children, the right 
of the religious teachers to preach the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and the right of men to worship God 
according to the dictates of their conscience. That 
these rights have been abolished under the outward 
form of law is not a justification, but a fact that adds 
hypocrisy to outrage. For this base tyranny no hon- 
est man can feel aught but hatred and condemnation, 
and we are utterly at a loss to understand how Mr. 
Woll serves the cause of the worker by his almost 
frantic anxiety that although the whole world pro- 
test, not a single word of condemnation must be ut- 
tered by “American labor.” If there is any citizen 
who most sorely needs the guarantee of his natural 
rights by every means that can be marshalled by the 
Government, it is the laborer. The rich man, asa rule, 
has other means of protecting his rights. But what 
protection has the worker against a Government 
which not only abrogates social and political customs 
held sacred by all civilized peoples, but asserts that 
man’s natural rights can be abolished? 

But these anomalies or evils in the Mexican Constitution 
afford no ground whatever for intervention or for any diplo- 
matic or Congressional hostility to Mexico. On the contrary, 
they give one more ground for friendliness and patience. 

If by “intervention” Mr. Woll means invasion by 
the military forces of the United States, we agree 
with him. But again, we are at a loss to understand 
why the very fact that a Government has abolished 
even the bare forms of justice and right “gives one 
more ground for friendliness.” If we are not in error 
the American Federation of Labor did not find the 
butcheries in Bolshevistic Russia “one more ground 
for friendliness.” The American people did not con- 
sider this riot of injustice a reason to justify armed in- 
tervention. But we refrained from stamping it with 
approval by diplomatic relations with its authors. 
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What Does Prohibition Prohibit? 


SENATE committee is now trying to discover 

an answer to this problem. More than six years 
have passed since the Volstead act began, presumably, 
to operate; yet the most widely-discussed question of 
the day is prohibition. 

Comment upon the Senate hearings is perhaps pre- 
mature at this time, but General Lincoln Andrews, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and chief of the 
Government’s prohibition agents, has already furnished 
facts and figures which show an amazing state of 
corruption. They seem to indicate that unless new 
regulations, wholly incompatible with the inhibitions 
of the Constitution upon the Federal Government, are 
admitted, the Volstead act cannot be efiforced. 

Looked at from this point of view, prohibition can- 
not prohibit unless it also prohibits certain guarantees 
of the Constitution. This is an anomalous condition, 
surely, but it appears to be made necessary by the 
Volstead act itself. For the prohibitions of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and of the Volstead act are not co- 
extensive. The Amendment is restricted to alcoholic 
liquors “for beverage purposes,” while the act in- 
cludes a wide variety of alcohols not one of which is 
intended to be used, or is in fact, used as a “ beverage.” 
The further fact that by Federal statute a liquor is 
declared to be intoxicating which in reality is not gen- 
erally intoxicating, not only adds to the difficulty 
of enforcement but tends to create in the mind of the 
man in the street the conclusion that both the act and 
the Amendment are ridiculous. 

General Andrews was admirably frank in his state- 
ments, and never franker than when he suggested a 
regulation which would permit him for reasons deemed 
sufficient by himself but not passed upon by any court, 
to revoke the license of manufacturers to purchase 
alcohol. “In other words,” commented Senator Reed 
of Missouri, “the evidence might be satisfactory to 
you, but you might not be able to sustain it.” Yet 
since the Volstead act has already abolished the right 
to trial by jury in certain cases, substituting summary 
action for contempt, as well as the right to be pro- 
tected against search and seizure, there is nothing 
revolutionary in the proposal to vest a bureau official 
with power to jeopardize the business interests of a 
citizen, or even to destroy them, and that without 
submitting the case to any court. 

It was once held that a statute controverting a con- 
stitutional right was null and void, but we are reced- 
ing from that opinion whenever it touches the Vol- 
stead act. It was an Anglican clergyman of the old 
school who said that it was better to be drunk and 
free than sober and in slavery. We do not accept the 
division. It ought to be possible to be both free and 
sober, but under the Volstead act sobriety is not a 
notable characteristic of the people, and as for freedom 
it is not possible to say much because there is ver 
little of it. 
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The Catholic Church in Germany Today 


Rr. Rev. CurisT1AN SCHREIBER, D.D. 








Bishop of Meissen 


N the new German Reich the Catholic Church has 
been freed from many of the shackles imposed upon 
her by former State laws. The third section of the 

Constitution, bearing the caption “ Religion and Religious 
Societies,” contains the following clauses: 

Civil rights and duties are neither conditioned upon nor limited 
by the exercise of religious freedom. The formation of religious 
societies within the territory of the Reich is unhindered. Each 
religious society governs and conducts its own affairs within 
the limits of the law applicable to all. Each society shall fill 
its offices without interference on the part of the State or com- 
munities. (Art. 137.) 

By these legal provisions many of the obnoxious anti- 
Catholic laws that existed in the various States of Ger- 
many up to the going into effect of the new Constitution, 
have been abolished to a great extent, although the formal 
right of the individual State is still limiting the influence 
of the Reich-Constitution in important matters. Generally 
speaking, the Catholics in those German States in which 
Catholic life used to be continuously impeded and checked 
through the former State laws, have gained most through 
the coming into force of the new Constitution: Saxony, 
Thuringia, Mecklenburg and Brunswick. 

One discrimination against German Catholicism, how- 
ever, even the new Reich has failed to obliterate. I refer 
to the unfairness and bias in the appointment of public 
officers, especially the higher dignitaries. _Whereas the 
Catholics constitute 33 per cent of the entire population of 
the Reich, only eleven and nine-tenths per cent of the 
highest public positions have been filled by Catholics. 

Then, again, the gain in freedom, which had generally 
come to the Catholic Church in Germany through the 
new Constitution, has been offset to some extent by the 
loss of four bishoprics: Metz, Strassbourg, Gnesen-Posen 
and Culm, with over 4,000,000 Catholics, and the loss 
of Catholic Upper-Silesia, with more than 1,000,000 
Catholics. 

Add to this that the Catholic Church in Germany, owing 
te the war and the inflation of the currency, has to a 
great extent lost its wealth, and this impoverishment of 
the Catholic bishoprics and parishes is increased by the 
terrible poverty of the German people. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say, therefore, that the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many has thus become entirely and bitterly impoverished. 

The results of this poverty may be seen on all sides. 
The candidates for the priesthood have alarmingly 
decreased in numbers. Not only because even among 
Catholics the religious life has suffered under the influ- 
ence of the war and the post-war period, but especially 
because of the fact that the parents and ecclesiastical 


institutions lack means to provide for the study of talented 
youths anxious to devote themselves to the priesthood. 
For the same reason, the number of youths joining the 
various Religious Congregations and Orders has greatly 
decreased. 

A redeeming feature in this misery is the fact that the 
Orders and Congregations of men, as well as the women’s 
organizations that devote themselves to missionary work 
in foreign lands, have been growing wonderfully during 
the last years. This, indeed, is gratifying, for it proves 
that after all there is still present in the Catholic German 
people a great deal of religious spirit and Christian spirit 
of sacrifice in spite of the religious and moral decline 
caused by the wartime period. 

However, this phenomenon is at the same time a con- 
firmation of the general financial distress of German 
Catholics, for this influx of candidates for the Religious 
Congregations is partly explained by the fact that for the 
theological training in missionary institutions or the priest- 
hood no financial sacrifices are asked of the parents, just 
as the sisterhoods devoting themselves to mission work 
as a rule do not require any contributions by their candi- 
dates. 

What has been said about the great need of the Cath- 
olic populatien in general, is especially true of the “ Dias- 
pora,” that is those parts of the country which are mostly 
peopled by Protestants. Here the financial need of Cath- 
clics is especially great because the Catholics of the 
“ Diaspora ” are almost exclusively industrial workers and 
farm hands who have come here from other parts of the 
country. The income of the priests in the German 
“ Diaspora” is so small that they are compelled to lead 
an extremely economical life and the sight of the financial 
misery of our “ Diaspora” priests keeps many a young 
student, who would like to become a priest, from taking 
up the study of theology. 

Under these circumstances we German Catholics, pri- 
marily the Catholics in the “ Diaspora,” cannot be thank- 
ful enough to our co-religionists in America for having 
sent us so uninterruptedly donations for our candidates 
of the priesthood, our Sisters and our priests. 

Indeed, I do not know what would have become of the 
seminaries and students of my “ Diaspora-Bishopric ” of 
Meissen, had I not been helped by our American friends. 
The example of Christian charity given by the American 
Catholics is one of the most shining in the annals of 
Church history and it will continue to shine through future 
generations as a proof of the sturdy Catholicism of the 
American Catholic people. 
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Intimately connected with the sad financial condition 
of the German Catholics described above is a series of 
unpleasant phenomena in the realm of morals and religion. 
Statistics show that the Catholic Church in the German 
“Diaspora” loses a greater number of the Faithful 
through mixed marriages and defections annually than 
is the number of pagans who become Christians in all 
the foreign missions during the same space of time. The 
ultimate reason for this alarming phenomenon is the lack 
of solid faith in these Catholics, but the immediate cause 
lies in the fact that the Catholics in the “ Diaspora” are 
not sufficiently taken care of spiritually for lack of priests. 
Furthermore they are exposed to much greater dangers 
to their faith than the Catholics elsewhere. We are in 
need of more priests and more churches, but these we 
cannot have because we lack the financial means. 

In spite of the unfavorable conditions depicted above 
the Catholic Church in Germany has made remarkable 
strides in more than one field. The interest in the foreign 
missions has been greatly increased. The charitable activ- 
ity of German Catholics has again begun to blossom. I 
need but mention the St. Boniface Society for the 
“ Diaspora” and the German Caritas Verband (United 
Catholic Charities), which have carried the idea of Ger- 
man charity into every Catholic parish. Acting as a united 
phalanx, with subdivisions of charitable organizations of 
many kinds, they try to mitigate the dire need of the 
country in its various forms. An extraordinarily grati- 
fying growth is shown also by the various young men’s 
organizations while numerous societies for the cultivation 
of practical religion are vigorously progressing. Much 
that is noble and edifying could here be reported and may 
be told in another article. 


HER REVERIE 


I wonder how 
’Twill end, should he 
Claim father’s cow 
Along with me! 


Red clouds were ripe 

With dews galore, 
When Brian said: 

“ Good-night, asthore!” 
But stars, like whins, 

Grew buds of light 
E’er he had kissed 

Again good-night; 
And Gortin moor 

Had bogged the moon, 
Before his last: 

“ Good-night, aroon!” 


I wonder now, 
If such as he 
Would claim the cow 
Along with met 
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“Direct Me” 
C. C. MartrInDate, S.J. 


OLDIERS in the Foreign Legion, under the star- 

ing Sahara sun, suffer from le cafard. The ghostly 
cockroach goes crawling round and round their 
brains, hatefully exasperating their ideas with its Satanic 
tickling. That is when they commit suicide or murder. 
The poor wretches cannot see what they are there for; 
cannot see why life should have tricked them into getting 
there; cannot guess what mad or malicious goblin tricked 
them into life. 

Workers under the sooty skies of our hideous manu- 
facturing cities have their cafard too, and have often told 
me so. Day by day they go to work, earn, no doubt, 
enough to keep a roof above them, a coat on their back, 
food on the plate before them, and in a sense are not 
starving. But suddenly the series of days is apt to shoot 
out before them, and they fail hopelessly to see what any 
of it is for. They know perfectly well—I am speaking 
of the hundreds of thousands who are not expert at any-. 
thing, but can just do a job adequately in the circum- 
stances—they know, then, that if they dropped out it 
would not make the slightest difference to the business. 
In a sense the man has a point—he serves the business by 
what he does, but only while he is there; and there is not 
the least necessity that he should be there—anyone would 
do. This is apt suddenly to madden him. Even if one 
were (foolishly) to say: “ Well, a man must work to 
live,” he says, “ But what am I living for? I work today 
in order to live tomorrow, and I live tomorrow in order 
to work again, work tomorrow and all the rest of the 
tomorrows. What is it all for? What am / for?” Lucky, 
if he does not decide that life itself is not “for” any- 
thing, and take the quick way out of it. 


But I seem to experience that young men, in much 
easier circumstances than the legionary and the operative, 
experience nowadays more often by far than they should 
the tickling and plucking of the same hellish insect. They 
find that the whole inside of their minds has somehow 
been gnawed away, so that when under stress of exasper- 
ation they give the structure even the slightest shove, over 
it goes, and they are left desperate among the ruins of 
life before life had really been begun. Of course among 
the idle, that phenomenon is frequent and easy to explain, 
even to the idler. (And no wonder that such miserably 
bored lads almost inevitably take refuge in the stimulus 
or sedative of Sense. Where the mind is quite empty, 
what else is there, in humanity, but sense?) But among 
men by no means of the baser sort, you find so many who 
observe abruptly a kind of gulf at their feet; the point- 
lessness of existence. Once a man says: “ Yes, but why 
should I make good? Why succeed? Suppose I do send 
my business soaring? Suppose I do benefit my fellow- 
man—that is, make him more comfortable, more able to 
get about and do things? What’s the point of him? Why 
should he get about and do things? Is there any point in 
anything?” And if he finds himself saying “ No,” then, 











given that he is a man who is of fine physique, full of good 

will and energy, he really does go through hell: I have had 
a man, before now, get almost hysterical, rage about the 
room, or even break down and cry. 

One may say: “Oh, well, that’s very deplorable. The 
man should do better than that. Let him pull himself to- 
gether.” I know one can say those things, and sometimes 
ought to. But perhaps not always. Nor usually. Anyway 
the man wants a friend. Now latterly the Holy Father 
has been insisting more than usual on our need of friends, 
guides and helpers, and has been putting forward some 
Saints to occupy those roles. And I am inclined to think 
that if the average man is to profit by such very invisible 
and inaudible personages, he must at least be convinced 
that the Saints can sympathize with him, which he will 
not think they can do, unless they experienced something 
of what he is experiencing. It is then our duty to show 
him that they did. And the two Saints that we are ordered 
to put before today’s generation of young men are St. 
Aloysius and St. Stanislaus. 

Certainly we should be doing a bold thing if we said 
that either of them got the cafard just as we have de- 
scribed it. But I take it they both went through some 
bad times. I do not stress the despondency that settled 
down on Aloysius after he had been a few days in the 
novitiate ; it seemed to him certain that he would be of no 
use in the Society of Jesus. It is unnecessary to examine 
here just why this happened to him, but you can guess 
it must have been appalling for a man who had set half 
the great personages in Europe by the ears, through de- 
termining to abdicate his marquisate and enter a par- 
ticular Society, to find himself wondering whether after 
all he had done any good by acting thus, or ever would 
or could be any good where he had come. However, he 
seems to have got over this quickly. But there was a time 
when the anguish lasted longer. It was then that he used 
and re-used and made his whole prayer out of the words: 
“Direct me.” Life might no doubt have a purpose for 
him, but what it was, he could not possibly see. If, as 
he felt pretty sure, he ought to be a priest, how manage 
to become one? And if, as a priest, he ought to be a Re- 
ligious, how could he get that through? And what man- 
ner of Religious? Religious or not, he could foresee every 
avenue closed by a Red Hat. And in his days coronets 
had nothing on Red Hats—in fact, the glories and dis- 
graces of the latter were the surer. And everyone was 
against him, and would be even more so. Mature as 
Aloysius was, he still remained a boy: Latin or not, when 
you are fourteen you are not twenty-eight. I think it is 
clear as can be, that he felt himself in what I may call his 
“ jungle,” where no way was to be seen, where splendid 
poisonous tendrils tripped and strangled him did he but 
move one step, did he but halt one moment. This was 
the time of his most frantic penances, and of that pathetic 
most human prayer—“ Direct me, direct me for the 
best.” 

St. Stanislaus had a very different temperament. Some 
time or other, I suppose, he would have had to grow up. 
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But he had not grown very far at fourteen. And that 
was when he went into his “tunnel.” He was sent to 
Vienna with his—perhaps not vicious, but perfectly 
“ worldly ” brother, and a snob of a tutor, who knew it 
paid best to keep in with Paul rather than with Stanislaus. 
Stanislaus, who had been made physically sick by the con- 
versation of the Polish nobles who rowdily enjoyed his 
father’s hospitality, had to put up with the “ young man’s ” 
version of all that, which is ever more feverish and ex- 
cited than the experienced adult’s; and it was a daily 
affair—brought right into the house where he shared a 
room with Paul. He could not so much as kneel to say 
his prayers without being kicked over by his brother. And 
to the brother’s bullying, you have to add the sneers, 
and the sophistries, of the tutor. It is all very well to 
talk of the gay, sunny disposition of the Pole. The sun- 
nier the temperament, the chillier the world, the more 
penetrating the gloom, when the sun is eclipsed. Stanis- 
laus, we know, got really ill, with all the symptoms of 
brain fever. And that was the moment the Lutheran land- 
lord chose to refuse admission to a priest with the Last 
Sacraments. No wonder God took the case in 
hand, and sent angels and saints to help him. But what 
was really terrible, all that first time, was, that like Aloy- 
sius he didn’t know what to do. The Viennese Jesuits 
were naturally nervous about their own status in that 
town ; still more were they nervous about their Polish con- 
fréres whose very survival in Poland depended on the 
precarious goodwill of those nobles among whom the 
Kostkas ranked high. I think it was a Portuguese Jesuit 
who gave—perhaps in the ignorance of conditions—a sort 
of qualified approval to Stanislaus’ running away. Once 
the poor boy had got his direct “ order” from Our Lady 
to join the Society of her Son, he was quite determined 
to run! But even so, the time and season, and the goal, 
were obscure. I may add, that a very real problem was 
created not only for him, but for his Roman superiors, 
when it became known that Prince John Kostka was an- 
nouncing that he would have every Jesuit house in Poland 
closed if his son were not sent back to him. And Paul 
was dispatched to Rome with orders to bring the boy 
back, if necessary, roped hand and foot. Well, it was 
a problem. “ Have I the right to impose myself on the 
Society, even if I think it necessary for my sanctification, 
if a whole district is going to be shut to her on my 
account?” “ Have we the right to ruin so desperately an 
important mission as that of Poland, in such danger of 
going Protestant, for the sake of one novice, however 
holy?” I have sometimes asked myself whether the Jan- 
senist tale that St. John Francis Regis was on the verge 
of being turned out of the Society “just as Stanislaus 
Kostka was,” had not its origin in some echo of some 
such problem and the discussions it occasioned? Might 
not the first tellers of that tale have got hold of the wrong 
end, doubtless, of the stick, but still, of a real stick? 
May it not have been discussed—how can it not have been 
—whether it might not be best, for the general good, to 
send Stanislaus away? 
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Well, we have hoped to make this point and this one 
only. The two young Saints set before us by the Pope 
went through something not altogether unlike the modern 
anguish we alluded to above. They had a very bad time 
indeed, for a time. They did not know what to do next, 
and even if they caught a glimpse of it, they could not 
see how to do it. Life seemed nothing but blind alleys. 


Mexico and Some 


FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN, 


of the French Revolution which at the end of the 

Eighteenth century swept out of existence the 
French Monarchy that had decisively helped the struggling 
American colonies to glorious independence and which 
established a French Republic that disgraced the name by 
putting into practice, under the pretext of law and even 
liberty, “ principles subversive of the foundations of all 
religious, moral and social obligations.” 

These words, which I have quoted at the end of this 
sentence, are the words of our second President, John 
Adams, when proclaiming April 25, 1799, as a solemn 
day of humiliation, fasting, and prayer, upon which he 
desired his fellow-citizens thus to implore Almighty God, 
so that, amongst other things, He might also save their 
beloved country from the hostile designs of France in 
general, and specifically from the dissemination of those 
same principles of hers “that have produced incalculable 
misery in other countries.” 

There were wide-awake American citizens then that 
did not allow themselves to be deluded by the French 
Republican catch words of constitution, law, liberty, fra- 
ternity, and equality, words all belied by the acts of its 
tyrannical Government so as to have the very opposite 
meaning that those fine terms have in the constitution, 
laws and Government of the United States of America. 
A pamphlet published in 1796 graphically illustrated, by 
an engraving called “The Contract,” the difference be- 
tween the conception of American liberty in the United 
States and the conception of French liberty in Revolu- 
tionary France. 

American liberty represents its goddess peacefully 
seated, holding the balance of justice in her left hand 
and the constitution, its best guarantee, in her right. At 
her feet rests the American Eagle, the symbol of the 
unfettered freedom of the people, and at her side, the 
escutcheon of the United States, the best shield for their 
protection in its enjoyment. Off in the distance, upon 
the ocean, sails gloriously an American man of war to 
defend the freedom of the seas for American commerce 
against the belligerents of all nations, who made war upon 
it despite proclaimed neutrality first, under President 
George Washington, and then under his successors, Pres- 
idents Adams and Jefferson. 

French liberty represents its goddess as a female fury, 


M vice today is nothing else than a late edition 
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And they prayed and prayed: “Direct me.” They will 
sympathize with any man who is really up against the 
dead walls in life. They are useful to us now. They are 
not ecclesiastical elegances surviving from a baroque past, 
suave instances of youthful piety crowned by pathetic 


‘deaths. There is no “sob stuff” about these Saints; but 


they will exult to help us in our grimmest hours. 


American History 


D.Sc., M.H., (Louvain) 


with two serpents encircling her waist and with a whole 
brood of vipers in place of the hair of her head. As she 
steps upon the prostrate headless body of a man, she car- 
ries a sword in her left hand ready for deadly use and a 
trident in her right, with the man’s amputated head stuck 
upon its central prong and with a human heart, wrenched 
from the breast, placed upon each of the two prongs at 
its side. In the background there hangs from a street 
lantern the body of a man thus strangled to death, the 
awful fate that was meted out to many a victim in the 
horrors of the French Revolution. 

The same contrast might be drawn today between 
American liberty and Mexican liberty. For the revolu- 
tion in Mexico has been occupied in ruthlessly destroying 
churches, schools, hospitals, asylums, all institutions of 
virtue, learning and charity, so that the civilization of 
Mexico today has almost reached the low level with 
which it began in the earliest days of the conquest by 
Spain in the sixteenth century. Furthermore, people have 
been murdered in cold blood by the minions of the revo- 
lutionary authorities in Mexico, and women, who have 
consecrated generously their lives to the service of their 
neighbor, have been brutally violated by beasts in human 
form who have thus rivalled the worst atrocities of the 
unspeakable Turk. 

To make matters worse, through misguided American 
support, a constitution was imposed on poor Mexico in 
1917 by an armed junta that has been correctly described 
as “one of the most violent and radical anti-Christian, 
auti-religious documents ever concocted by the mind of 
bias—not excepting even the blood red statutes of Bol- 
shevik. Russia.” This constitution is proving to be a 
boomerang to those selfish American interests that made 
its imposition possible, as it has led to the execution of 
land and petroleum laws, which the United States Gov- 
ernment, through its Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg has 
denounced as “ plainly retroactive and confiscatory in 
their effect upon the property rights heretofore legally 
acquired and held by American citizens in Mexico under 
prior existing Mexican laws.” 

The common source of inspiration for ali this, in Soviet 
Russia as well as in revolutionary Mexico, is found in the 
laws, constitution, and government of the old French 
Revolution. Nevertheless there are Americans today so 
blind to this fact that they do not hesitate even now to 
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defend Mexican revolutionary tyranny which does not 
respect the sacred, inalienable rights of religion, person, 
and property. This stands in strange contrast to the real 
American policy espoused by the great founders of our 
commonwealth in the case of Revolutionary France. It 
will, therefore, be worth while to study it, even though 
the greatest grievance against that country was not the 
same as the trouble which is brewing between the United 
States and Mexico today. 

Despite the protests of George Washington, the Father 
of our Country, and of John Adams, his successor in the 
Presidency, the Executive Directory of France continued 
the illegal and reientless war upon our commerce, ignobly 
dismissed the American representatives in Paris, and 
even evinced “a disposition to separate the people of the 
United States from the Government, to persuade them 
that they have different affections, principles, and interests 
from those of their fellow citizens whom they have them- 
selves chosen to manage their common concerns, and thus 
to produce divisions fatal to our peace.” 

Although John Adams recommended adequate meas- 
ures of defense against this insidious attempt to undermine 
the Government of the United States in the creation of 
an effective naval power, next to the militia, he still per- 
sisted in his efforts to reach a peaceable understanding 
with France by sending envoys extraordinary to Paris 
during the summer of 1797. No matter what would be 
the outcome of these negotiations, John Adams was most 
certain that permanent tranquillity and order would not 
soon be restored. The reasons he gave for this convic- 
tion form a most telling indictment against the French 
Revolution, and what is most extraordinary, also give the 
best diagnosis of the Mexican situation today. For he 
declared that there was no reasonable ground then to look 
for the cessation of hostility on the part of revolutionary 
France, for there, as in Mexico today, he continued, 
the state of society has so long been disturbed, the sense of 
moral and religious obligations so much weakened, public faith 
and national honor have been so impaired, respect to treaties has 


been so diminished, and the law of nations has lost so much of 
its force, while pride, ambition, avarice and violence have been 


so long unrestrained. 

John Adams was no false prophet in this instance. The 
treatment of the American envoys was such at Paris that 
the President felt himself obliged to inform the Senate 
and the House of Representatives: “I will never send 
another minister to France without assurances that he 
will be received, respected, and honored as the representa- 
tive of a great, free, powerful and independent nation.” 

Meanwhile commercial relations between France and 
the United States had been suspended by act of Congress, 
which July 7, 1798, also declared “ that the United States 
are of right freed and exonerated from the stipulations 
of the treaties and of the consular convention heretofore 
concluded between the United States and France, and 
that the same shall henceforth not be regarded as legally 
obligatory on the Government or citizens of the United 
States.” The same day President John Adams wrote 
George Washington that he had, with the advice and 
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consent of the Senate, appointed him Lieutenant-General 
and Commander of all the armies raised or to be raised 
for the service of the United States in the impending 
war with France. In his old age and retirement, George 
Washington would have preferred if “the choice had 
fallen upon a man less declined in years and better quali- 
fied to encounter the usual vicissitudes of war,” yet he 
felt obliged to accept the call of his country,” “ when 
everything we hold dear and sacred is so seriously threat- 
ened.” 

France now pretended to espouse a policy of con- 
ciliation by declaring herself ready to receive, but in a 
qualified manner, a Minister from the United States for 
the purpose of restoring a good understanding, and by 
a decree alleged to be intended to restrain the depreda- 
tions of French cruisers on American commerce. John 
Adams was too keen to be deceived. He declared that 
he could not admit “the pretension of a right to pre- 
scribe the qualifications which a minister from the United 
States should possess,” and he denounced the decree of 
the Directory as unable to give relief, as it enjoined con- 
formity “to all the laws of France relative to cruising 
and prizes while these laws are themselves the sources 
of the depredations of which we have so long, so justly, 
and so fruitlessly complained.” 

Here John Adams showed himself. wiser in his genera- 
tion than the New York World and the Nation of today, 
who seem to pretend that Mexico is right as it is a “ ques- 
tion of law, not of persecution.” The truth of the mat- 
ter is that in Mexico it is persecution by law, which is 
the most insidious, tyrannical abuse of power. John 
Adams did not allow France thus to throw dust into 
his eyes. 

His strong American policy brought results. Even 
before the fall of the Directory, France capitulated. The 
French Revolution, however, had now run its disgraceful 
course, and the Directory had to surrender to Napoleon, 
who as First Consul of France received the American 
envoys with the respect due to their character and appoint- 
ed three persons with equal powers to treat with them. 
The convention between the United States of America 
and the French Republic was signed at Paris, September 
30, 1800, but modifications introduced delayed its rati- 
fication till the administration of President Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the great author of the Declaration of Independence, 
of which we will celebrate the 150th anniversary July 
4, 1926. 

This great victory was won by a fearless American 
policy at home and abroad, that did not allow itself to be 
duped into the adoption of “ principles subversive of the 
foundations of all rligious, moral, and social obligations.” 
If our statesmen are true today to the example of the 
great founders of our glorious country, their pure Amer- 
icanism will also triumph over intrigue and win a blood- 
less victory in the solution of the Mexican trouble that 
will redound to the honor of the United States and to the 
relief of poor Mexico from the stranglehold of a godless 
and radical socialist revolution. 
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When You Go to Assisi 


Josern F. WickHaM. 


T IS morning in Umbria. The fair white light from 

the unveiled sun is flooding all nature with its bril- 
liancy, and bidding all nature’s life to be merry with the 
day. Little birds are conversing in soft trilled speech; 
the leaves on the great trees are stirring as in a waking 
from dream; all the grasses by the road are green and 
graceful, and they bear no envy of the blue and gold Sum- 
mer flowers that color the meadow land. Over there, 
not far away now, stands Monte Subasio, and on the hill- 
side, clustered together like the jewels of a queen’s coro- 
net, are the shining walls of a little city. No once-great 
republic is this, fallen to decay, like the island Venice- 
state, no one-time boastful emulous city, as Pisa was, but 
a peaceful, silent little town, famed as Venice never can 
be, securer in renown than Pisa will hope for in the 
thousand centuries yet to bloom. For over there, resting 
on the brow of the hill, radiating a tranquil joy and a 
smiling contentment down the valleys, lies the town of 
Assisi, the city of St. Francis. 

Not to Assisi comes the traveler to regard the ruins 
of buried majesty; he cares little for the Roman life that 
succeeded more ancient days, or for the struggles against 
Goths and Lombards and the great Charles, or for the 
sturdy political vigor that came with the building of the 
medieval castle; nor again does he bend aside from the 
main-trodden road to behold the works of gifted artists. 
But he comes here, the understanding visitor, craving a 
breath of that mystic sweetness that knows its own home 
in Umbria, asking the boon of companionship with the 
valley and the hills and the skies that knew Francis, and 
that speak of him now, and of nothing but him. Just 
as a mother lives on, who has watched a lovely child 
grow to manhood in truth and honor, and then has seen 
him die—lives on, though her life is a dream of days 
past, with thoughts centered about the man that was and 
is not; so Assisi, which has given her best to the world, 
still tarries, and looks to no future dissociated from the 
memory of her sainted son. For him who comes here 
asking a better gift than Francis, Assisi smiles in pity, 
and she rarely pitifully smiles. 

When one goes to Assisi, it is not to learn the first 
lessons of the Franciscan idyl. The glorious romance of 
religion as Francis lived it has found its place in literature 
even with the Arthurian story and the tale of Troy. Now 
it all floods back in luminous detail as the little town 
comes to meet you. And you are full of joyous remem- 
brance as you climb the heights, a pilgrim to the great 
monastery of Umbria. 

It is a beautiful structure, this monastery which Brother 
Elias built to the memory of St. Francis, a great basilica, 
graceful and strong, its long white lines wonderfully 
dazzling against the blue-green hills, and dominating as 
nothing else does all that huddled pile of pink and white 
which is Assisi. The church is a double one, an upper 
and lower edifice. The lower is a world of shadow, while 
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the higher church is brilliant with color and glow. Both 
contain much art worth studying, especially the work of 
Cimabue and Simone Martini and Giotto’s famous fres- 
coes depicting the life of Francis and the vows of the 
Franciscan order. But it is the crypt of the lower church 
which is your especial goal, for it is here in the candle- 
lit gloom that the body of the saint lies. 

Coming out of this church, you gaze over the city and 
up at the medieval castle far above. A little wandering 
through the streets will bring its reward. You may enjoy 
the remnant sweetness of the Capella dei Pellegrini, and 
look upon the Portico of the temple of Minerva, or stop 
a moment at the Chiesa Nuova where once stood the house 
in which Francis was born. Perhaps you will pay a visit 
to the cathedral of San Rufino of eleventh century origin, 
where Francis was baptized, and the Emperor Frederick 
the Second, too. You will surely enter the thirteenth- 
century church of Santa Chiara, where in the tomb the 
body of Saint Clare lies, still uncorrupt, and where you may 
see the crucifix which gave the bidding to Francis at San 
Damiano. Some day, very likely, you will go out to San 
Damiano, just beyond the Porta Nuova, but now you are 
probably thinking of the other shrine dearer to you than 
all you have seen, than San Francesco’s monastery even, 
for it was dearer to Saint Francis than all the places in 
the world—the Porziuncola. 

So you will retrace the two miles you have come, with 
the cool shade of the olives a grateful boon, and the lovely 
views toward Perugia a benison to the eyes that seek 
beauty. The journey will soon be done, and you will be 
standing beside the domed church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli. 

The Porziuncola rests beneath the dome of the beautiful 
church which Galeazzo Alessi planned in the sixteenth 
century. It is a simple little edifice, just the chapel you 
would expect to meet in some cool pathway of medieval 
Assisi, when you were weary of the journey from Perugia 
and would fain rest before coming home. Francis surely 
loved it, and who will wonder? It was here that he heard 
the fair clear call to the battle-field; his knighthood’s 
vigil was spent before this little altar. You will be full 
of Franciscan reverie here today, and you will not lose 
its spell if you admire the beautiful terra cotta work of 
the della Robbia, for in its lovely simplicity it bears kin- 
ship with Francis’ soul. 

From the chapel you may pass across the great church 
aisle to the tiny cell in which Saint Francis died. It is 
seven hundred years now since the great Assisian, every- 
body’s saint, felt the earth’s gladness and the sun’s warmth 
for the last time. But it seems close here, very close, 
that long ago morning of the fourth of October, 1226. 
“Welcome, Sister Death,” he murmured; so the genile, 
knightly, worn-out leader gave salutation. No fear here, 
no unwillingness to meet the Light. And while the sun 
was just slipping away in glory behind the green hills 
of Umbria, and the evening larks were gathering about 
i merry tuning, Francis went away. Sister Death had 
come, and hand in hand they walked softly through the 
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last Valley. Unnumbered thousands have stood with rev- 
erent mien before this little cell where their Saint died, 
and God alone knows how many have wistfully wondered 
whether, when their summons comes to join the myriad 
thronging, they, too, will have the courage and the faith 
and the hope to call, “ Welcome, Sister Death.” 

The rare beauty of Luca della Robbia’s statue of the 
saint asks you to stay here; but you have yet to visit the 
Capella delle Rose, which St. Bonaventure erected over 
a cave in which Francis was wont to pray; and you will 
wish to see the rose garden, where the presence of Francis 
one night of old turned thorns to eternal flowers. 

With the thought of roses you come out of the church 
and view the Assisian landscape. Far down the long road 
you can almost fancy you see the city’s Saint trudging 
wearily along after the day’s labor for the bread thereof. 
But he would be very cheerful withal, for his other- 
worldliness knew no more detachment from song and 
laughter than it did from the spirit of practical, helpful 
charity. In truth, of all the Saints none has understood 
the needs of human nature better than he; in that 
rare understanding love and gifted sympathy for his fel- 
lows none has ever surpassed him. And not only did his 
genius for friendship make appeal to his companions and 
listeners, of whose thoughts he was so sensitively intui- 
tive, but it most singularly won the beasts of the field and 
the sweet-voiced little birds. In any reckoning of men 
truly great who loved their fellow-men, St. Francis is 
among the leaders. In the court of this world, which he 
loved and valued only as a twilight shadow of the next, 
he was God’s own gentle knight... . 

It is evening in Umbria; sunset time in Assisi, about 
the hour that Francis departed the world. The little city 
over there on the mountain spur wears a peaceful, happy 
face after the day’s life; a bit somnolent now, as a child 
is when its busy joyous day is over. The afterlight of 
the sun still touches the dark-red roofs and the white 
walls with a mellow glory born of centuries of love. The 
half-shadowed masses of Monte Subasio towering behind 
the city walls are watching all the country-side in the 
majesty of their age-old strength. And as they watch, 
they seem to be bidding all the beautiful valley to lie 
quietly and rest, and to remember the voice of Umbria’s 
Saint, the sweet troubadour of God in the long, long ago. 
The valley will remember. 

You, who have been remembering all day, perhaps will 
depart with the twilight. Your soul is richer than the 
dawning knew it, richer for all Assisi has given to you, 
richer for St. Francis. You believe that you understand 
his life the better now; his gentle spirit of humility is 
less a stranger in your heart. And the little city herself, 
ruddy in the pink evening flame, will remain with your 
thoughts while love and faith and hope stay in you, and 
the voice of beauty and truth. Little Assisi, symbol of 
simplicity, will call to you through the years as the song 
of sweetest chanting through a lovely night; in ecstasy 
she will tremble on your memory even as the fair fresh 
face of a youthful friend; and never a star will shine 
over a silent summer world but will beckon you back in 
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spirit to the far-resting Bethlehem of Umbria, whose mes- 
sage has blessed the long centuries, and whose whisper- 
ings still conquer the world. 


Education 


Two Old-Fashioned Teachers 


Joun WILTBYE 


At EW days ago the home-town paper brought me 
the news that Miss Hetty Price had been gathered 
to her fathers. I shall not say how many years ago I 
first met the lady, but even then I considered her a fabu- 
lously aged person. But as I was then only six, or there- 
abouts, the miscalculation was pardonable. Probably she 
was about twenty; at least I seem to remember her as 
a young woman in the sunny thirties when I went away 
to college. She had a private academy conducted, I fear, 
along the easy lines of the famous institution presided 
over by the Rev. Laurence Veal, M.A., sometime chap- 
lain to the Earl of Bareacres; for I won several prizes 
there, the first and last of an academic career during 
which my name was generally like that of Abou Ben 
Adhem, provided you read the honor list backward like 
Hebrew. But before I left college, the “ academy ” had 
withered, after which Miss Hetty taught generation after 
generation in the Scott Street school, a building that was 
old even in the days when Jesse Grant, the President’s 
father, had a tan-yard across the way. 

With a sigh I laid the newspaper and my spectacles 
aside. I have written enough in my time to make clear 
my opinion of the school system foisted on our people 
some eighty years ago against their real wishes. But I 
have never confounded the system with the teachers. No 
religious test can be applied in the selection of teachers 
for the public schools, or ever could, yet it seems to me 
that thousands must have been infinitely better than the 
system with which they were connected. The system 
holds, in substance, that an activity so important to the 
child and to society as education can be properly admin- 
istered and promoted without any reference to Almighty 
God. To this proposition the teachers whom I have in 
mind did not assent. Their theory was that no human 
activity, least of all education, could safely be dissociated 
from Almighty God. They did not usually formulate this 
theory, but they acted upon it; hence in wholly Protestant 
neighborhoods they quite commonly taught the religious 
doctrines generally accepted in their communities. I can 
recall an instance, probably unique, of a school, serving 
an exclusively Catholic countryside, which over the door- 
way bore the legend “ Holy Innocents’ Public School.” 
For many years law and custom were not strong enough 
to bar the door completely against the old American idea 
that religion had its place in education. 

Now with a fair show of logic you can demonstrate 
that if two or three generations be trained in schools 
from which religion has been excluded, the fourth gener- 
ation is apt to be indifferent if not actually hostile to re- 
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ligion. Statistics seem to indicate that this unhappy con- 
clusion has been reached in this country, for with us only 

a bare two out of every five citizens acknowledge affilia- 
tion with any religious group, Jewish or Christian. Yet 
‘it is highly probable that this showing, bad as it is, would 
be far worse had it not been for the old-fashioned teacher. 

With a zeal as laudable as it was lawless, she did her 
best to teach the children under her care at least the 
elements of religion and morality. 

Such a teacher was Miss Hetty. She was a Baptist, I 
believe ; but the minimum of doctrine which all the non- 
‘Catholic bodies in our community were willing to accept 
was unusually large. There were no Lutherans, and even 
the Episcopalians held out no objections. Their parson, 
old Mr. Blackburn had been in turn a Baptist and a Pres- 
byterian, and folks used to say that he was still a good 
deal of Calvinist, for he had no relish for ritual or cere- 
mony. (The present incumbent, by the way, is known as 
“Father,” and says Mass in an edifice from which old 
Mr. Blackburn would have excluded a Crucifix with 
truly Elizabethan zeal!) So all went along well enough 
in our Protestant town. The step from the public school 
to the Sunday school was imperceptible, and the teach- 
ers worked in harmony with thé ministers. More than 
one Protestant sermon was preached in the school during 
the year, on such occasions as Thanksgiving, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Commencement Day, and 
the like. The Protestant clergy were consulted on all im- 
portant matters by the school committeemen, and quite 
usually two or three were members of that: august body. 
In fact, it was common to speak of the school as the 
Protestant school, especially after Father Schmidt opened 
a school for the children of his struggling parish. Of 
course, the public school was not, legally, Protestant; but 
the point is that in that day and region Horace Mann’s 
idea of education, had it been advanced in all its pagan 
reality, would have been hooted at. Whatever provisions 
the school law might contain, the school itself was quite 
definitely religious. 

There still may be a few communities of this kind in 
the United States, but they cannot be numerous today, 
when most of our States have normal schools in which 
the fledgling teacher is nourished on a mental pabulum 
that has not so much as a spice of religion. Of course the 
infiuence of Catholic and other teachers who take their 
religion seriously can make itself felt to counteract, in 
some degree, the baneful effects which flow from a purely 
secular education. They are like missionaries in a pagan 
land, content to soften savage barbarities even if they 
can count no great number of neophytes. 

One of these missionaries, I think, was Miss Loretta 
Dooley, of P. S. No. 177, Manhattan, who died some 
weeks ago. What her associates at the school thought of 
her is told in this strong and singularly beautiful tribute: 


Her devotion to the school, her high conception of duty and 
its fulfilment, her patience under all circumstances, her abnegation 
of self, her kindly and helpful attitude toward her fellow-workers 
will ever be an inspiration to all who are left to carry on. 

In her sincere concern for the children and especially her in- 
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terest in their spiritual and moral weifare, it may be truly saiJ 
that she laid down her life. 

I never had the pleasure of meeting this lady, but if 
I may judge from her name, I would say that she was 
one of those many Catholic public-school teachers whose 
strong Faith and sincere and unobtrusive piety struggle 
against. the floods of irreligjon and immorality now 
threatening our young people. Their service to religion 
and to the State is above price and beyond calculation. 
But when shall we find the vision and the courage to 
break to pieces a system disowned in their hearts by re- 
ligious-minded Americans, and in its place erect a system 
which does not penalize parents who ask a religious edu- 
cation for their children? 


How One Parish Celebrated Mother’s 
Day 
Tuomas F, Coak ey, D.D. 


OR years the commercial florists have been capital- 
izing Mother’s Day, and the many and intriguing 
methods of modern advertising succeeded in making it 
popular and somewhat expensive. But it had about it 
nothing that was peculiarly Catholic, nothing that was 
redolent of the fine flower of devout Christian mother- 
hood. The clergy of the Sacred Heart Church, Pitts- 
burgh, determined to superadd something that would give 
it a Catholic flavor, and endow it with a more direct appeal 
to the Catholic heart by urging the reception of the Sac- 
raments by all the household for our Mother’s intention. 
Let us wear the white carnation if we choose, but let 
us in addition do something definitely Catholic; let us 
go to Confession and receive Holy Communion on 
Mother’s Day, and let it be the united offering of the 
entire family in thanksgiving for the priceless gift of a 
valiant Catholic Mother. In this manner, Mother’s Day 
could take on an added dignity and splendor that would 
give it an incalculable spiritual value. 

To celebrate it in this way has possibilities of religious 
development that are far-reaching. The day comes during 
the Easter period, and affords a splendid opportunity to 
gather again into the Fold any wayward sons and daugh- 
ters who perhaps may have neglected the Sacraments for 
a long time, furnishing a happy occasion to have them 
reconciled to the Church without being conspicuous, or 
directing undue attention to their conversion. It presents 
a favorable circumstance for all to make their Easter duty, 
and it gives the aid and support of large numbers, an ex- 
ternal assistance that has no small psychological value 
with some souls. otherwise timid. Nor is it without a 
benign influence upon the mothers themselves. It binds 
them closer to their children and their husbands; it revivi- 
fies in them the high ideals that once were theirs as they 
ushered in their married life, when as they knelt before 
God’s altar the blushing and trembling brides heard the 
solemn Nuptial blessing that invoked upon them a heav- 
enly benediction on the very threshold of their wedded 
career. It serves to call up fragrant memories of that 
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happy wedding morn, when the young couple received 
Holy Communion together, vowed unwearied love and 
fidelity to God and to each other, and received as a pledge 
of their solemn troth Christ Himself as their Guest, the 
same Who long centuries since graced the Nuptials at 
Cana. Long and weary years have perhaps passed over 
their heads, and they have had bitter experience of life’s 
trials, and if perchance the ideal of the bridal day has been 
tarnished, Mother’s day affords a splendid time to bring 
back its luster, to make a new start, and again humbly and 
fervently to beg Christ’s assistance in building up a home 
modeled upon the holy house at Nazareth. 

Last year in the Sacred Heart Church, Pittsburgh, we 
printed a special parish Bulletin, and distributed a copy of 
it to each member of the parish the Sunday before Mother’s 
Day, calling attention to the rather empty tribute of a 
small carnation, and indicating how inadequate was this 
trifling sentimental expression once a year to offer as a 
tribute to the immense and ever increasing debt of grati- 
tude we owe to our Mothers. We appealed for the sub- 
stitution of a real Catholic festival, and the congregation 
was summoned to approach the Sacraments together in 
family groups and to receive Holy Communion for their 
Mother’s intention, whether she be living or dead, for 
either in this world or the next she would rejoice at the 
act, and profit by it. 

A sermon on the dignity and privilege of Catholic 
motherhood was preached at all the Masses also on the 
previous Sunday, showing how sanctity lay at the very 
root of all great Catholic women ; and how rare it was for 
any woman to shed luster on her own or subsequent gen- 
eration without being at the same time a great Saint. 
It was Jesus Christ who first taught women that they were 
women, for when the Son of Many became the Son of 
Mary, woman by the very fact of the Divine maternity, 
rose to an unparalleled dignity, and from the time of Christ 
onwards scarcely any great or enduring work has ever 
been wrought for Christ and His Church without a 
woman having a large and important share in it. 

We found the school one of the most valuable means of 
stimulating a large attendance at the celebration on 
Mother’s Day. The Sisters in the class room urged the 
children to talk it up at home and to promise their Mothers 
that they would go to Holy Communion themselves, and to 
do what they could to urge their older brothers and sisters 
to fall in line with the family. 

We have Masses in this church every forty-five minutes, 
and the people were told to come to whatever Mass best 
suited their convenience. There was no time lost in useless 
delays or waits, three priests giving Holy Communion at 
each Mass. Ample opportunity was given to go to con- 
fession the Saturday before without any delay. Indeed, 
the guarantee of punctuality and of being able to have 
their confessions heard expeditiously, and to receive Holy 
Communion reverently and promptly, and to know the 
exact time that Mass will end as well as when Mass starts, 
is one of the things to which we attribute no small part 
of the success of the Mother’s Day celebration. 
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No attempt was made to have certain groups receive 
Holy Communion in a body at any particular Mass. Per- 
sonally, I have always felt it a mistake to have separate 
Masses for children. It has a tendency to keep parents and 
children apart at their devotions ; and this is bad sociology 
and poor Christianity. The whole effort of the clergy in 
this parish has been to keep the family spirit very much 
alive by having the family move as a unit; encouraging 
whole families, father and mother and children to attend 
the same Mass whenever possible, to go to Confession and 
Holy Communion together. 

The results surprised even us in this large parish, ac- 
customed though we are to great crowds flocking to the 
Communion rails. On Mother’s Day, 1925, we had more 
than 2,000 persons, or more than one-half of the entire 
parish receive Holy Communion—as many indeed as 
received Holy Communion on Easter Sunday. The fam- 
ily feature was stressed, and strange to say the masculine 
element seemed to predominate, so numerous was the at- 
tendance of men. The sight was thrilling to observe whole 
families, father, mother and all the children, even though 
grown up, kneeling side by side, as they came in long pro- 
cession, Mass after Mass, until the arms of the priests. 
were exhausted distributing the Divine Bread of Life to 
the children of mothers in whose honor they were gathered 
together. Not infrequent absent ones sent excuses and 
promised their presence at the celebration this year. Many 
of the communicants wore the white carnation, but all 
wore the precious flower of God’s grace, a much more 
hardy and beautiful bloom in the celestial garden. In 
many cases absent sons and daughters came from a dis- 
tance for this function, to reunite the household, thus 
giving added strength and cohesion to blessed family ties. 

It did not cost us anything to celebrate Mother’s Day 
in this Catholic manner, and its spiritual dividends were 
beyond all price. 


A PRAYER 


Not to be loved—nay, but to love, 

I ask, O Lord! 

Pierce Thou my heart with love as with 
A shining sword 

Plunged deep into this heart—plunged to 
The jewelled hilt, 

Nor do Thou draw it forth until 

My life is spilt! 


Not that I may feel Thy love, 

O Lord, for me, 

But that I may prove unto death 
My love for Thee. 

Not that I may Thy sweetness know, 
And Thy caress— 

Nay, but to give, O Lord, I ask— 
Not to possess! 


M ARY Dixon THAYER. 
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Note and Comment 


Extending Its 
Privileges. 


A FTER having endeavored, for the past six years, 
to secure a change in its constitution, the Boston 


Young Women’s Christian Association has recently 


succeeded in eliminating that Article which provided 
that all “ having voting membership must be members 
of Protestant Evangelical Churches.” The amend- 
ment extends the hitherto limited power to “ girls and 
women of all faiths who will give personal allegiance 
to the purpose of the organization,” if the step is rati- 
fied at the biennial national convention, soon to be 
held in Milwaukee. In existence for the past fifty-nine 
years, the Boston branch of the Association has found 
itself hampered in excluding from official participation 
in the Association’s affairs, those who have been ad- 
mitted to its social and other advantages. The same 
difficulty has obtained wherever the Y. W., and its 
brother organization, the Y. M. C. A., have operated. 
Whether this departure from traditional methods is 
to be followed elsewhere, will be a matter of interest 
to thousands of members, whose religious affiliations 
are not with the Protestant Evangelical churches. 





Our Titular 
Archbishops. 


Y the recent translation of Bishop Dennis O’Con- 

nell of Richmond, Va., to the titular Archbishop- 
ric of Mariamne, the number of these titular prelates 
in the Church of the United States has been increased 
to five. The head of the list, of course, is the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, his Excellency, Monsignor Fumasoni- 
Biondi, Archbishop of Dioclea. Then come the ven- 
erable Archbishop Robert Seton of Heliopolis; Arch- 
bishop Canevin, (former Bishop of Pittsburgh) of 
Pelusium; and the recently appointed Archbishop 
George J. Caruana of Sebaste and Apostolic Delegate 
to the Antilles (Bishop of Porto Rico). There might also 
be included in the list Archbishop Edward A. Mooney 
of Ireneopolis, Apostolic Delegate to India (formerly 
of Youngstown, Ohio), and Archbishop J. J. Harty, 
resigned of Manila, now Bishop of Omaha. With four 
Cardinals, ten other Metropolitans, the hundred and odd 
Bishops and legion of Monsignori, the ecclesiastical pro- 
cession is now most imposing. 





Encouraging 
to the Missions 


apes cover page of the April issue of Catholic 
Missions carries a striking design with the motto: 
“One Million Dollars.” Such is the 1926 goal for the 
general fund of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith in the United States. This mark should readily 
be reached in view of the fact that the general fund for 
1925 amounts to $900,000. This is one of the most 
encouraging evidences of stimulated interest in foreign 
mission work in our country. The receipts for 1925 show 
an increase of more than twenty-five per cent over the 
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sum of $680,000 contributed in 1924. This is due in 
great part to formal organization of mission-aid work in 
many dioceses. Chief among these are Chicago and New- 
ark, each of which reported contributions of $80,000 to 
the general fund as a result of first year’s activities. The 
grand total of $900,000 has been placed at the disposal 
of the International Committee through Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Wm. Quinn, National Director, now attending the annual 
meeting of the Society in Rome. 

The above figures do not represent all of the contri- 
butions from the United States to foreign missions, since 
several times as much is given to missionary institutes or 
to special fields for designated purposes. The general 
fund represents membership contributions to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith that are distributed im- 
partially among all the mission fields. 





Illustrating 
the Obvious. 


PPARENTLY very few gave more than passing 
notice to the report, published some weeks ago, 
of the formation, by a group of University of Roches- 
ter students, of a society formed to further disbelief in 
the existence of God. In the attitude of “ multa con- 
temptu curantur,” someone wisely remarked that the 
benighted constituents of the group would soon prove 
sufficiently distasteful to one another to terminate 
their corporate existence; which seems more than 
likely. For the benefit of those of their fellow-towns- 
men who might have taken the youths seriously, how- 
ever, Robert T. Dwyer, a Rochester boy writes to the 
Times-Union of his home city, from Holy Cross Col- 
lege, where he is a student. To Mr. Dwyer it seems 
impossible that a college student, a cultured intellectual, 
could commit himself to the contradictions involved in 
the stand which the University group maintains. As 
he notes, 

If I should escort an utter stranger to the site of the new 
University Medical school and tell him that those magnificent 
exemplars of modern architecture had no designing engineer, 
that they simply happened there by chance, I am afraid I 
would be soon under mental observation. Should I attempt 
to convince any reader of your widely circulated newspaper 
that there is no causal entity, by whose action the paper is 
printed daily, that the many thousand words in a single edition 
merely fall into their perfect order of arrangement by their 
own volition, then I should be committed to an asylum and 
de jure so. We are necessitated by use of our natural reason 
to acknowledge as a self-evident fact the principle of causality, 
which demands that every effect must imperatively have a 
sufficient cause, and to deny this involves absurdity. 

Yet those who deny the existence of an Infinite Be- 
ing must necessarily deny the relation between cause 
and effect. Mr. Dwyer goes on to show how unten- 
able is the stand of those whom he criticises, whether 
they take refuge in the claims of the agnostic, or of 
the deist, the repugnant teachings of each of whom he 
deals with in turn. Readers of the Times-Union who 
were but little impressed with the blatant assertions 
of those who provoked the issue, doubtless found in- 
terest in the exposition of Catholic philosophy 
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offered by one who could translate its principles to 
practical application. And there must also have been 
those who found in the reading another argument for 
the worth of Catholic education. 





New Form 
of Publicity 


A‘ a recent meeting of the class in Sociology at St. 
Louis University, a representative of one of the 
daily papers was present. The class discussion, which 
happened to be concerned with the problem of crime, 
went on in the usual way, the professor asking questions 
and the members of the class giving their answers. At 
the end of the period the reporter remained to gather 
some of the statistics on crime which the students had 
prepared. The next day he published a detailed report 
of the class proceedings in the St. Louis Star, giving 
credit to the students for the sane and well balanced 
opinions they had proposed during the hour of recitation. 





Looking Inte 
History 


iSCOVERY of a Latin letter, dated A. D. 1118, ad- 

dressed by a seneschal or judicial officer of the order 
of Templars to one of its preceptors, was recently an- 
nounced by General Gouraud, a member of the French 
Academy of Inscriptions, at the society’s annual meeting. 
The document is claimed to be a report made of the flight 
from Tyre of a refractory Templar, after whom the as- 
sembled knights sent a delegation “to take from this man 
his habit, to bring him to Acre and to keep him there in a 
private cell until such time as the first ship of the season 
shall make the voyage thither.” All of which moves the 
editor of the New Orleans Times-Picayune to remind his 
readers that “ it was no light matter for the Masons in the 
early days of the order to be careless of their vows! His- 
tory tells us this,” but the document which has recently 
come to light “ renders the fact more real.” For the fur- 
ther enlightenment of his Masonic readers, the editor 
vouchsafes the additional comment that “the Masonic 
chapter at El Agsa, it appears, was once established by a 
French knight of Champagne named Hugues des Paynes, 
its purpose being to protect pilgrims and to defend the 
sacred spots of the East. How young,” he con- 
cludes, “this ancient document makes our New Orleans 
branches of the craft!” In a subsequent issue of his parish 
bulletin, the pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, New Orleans, 
intimates that there is no particular reason for Masonic 
enthusiasm over a matter which concerns an order that 
was Catholic, and not Masonic, or over a letter purporting 
to have been written six hundred years before the Masons 
came into being. June 24, 1717, is set down as the date 
on which speculative Masonry began, with the foun- 
dation of the Grand Lodge of England, and it was five 
years later that the essential organization was completed. 
However, fantastic enthusiasts of the craft have long 
since credited Masonry with the building of Noah’s Ark, 
the Tower of Babel, the Pyramids, and Solomon’s Temple, 
so the observations of the Times-Picayune editor cannot 
be called altogether novel. If he can unearth something 
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to outdo the Masonic historian Anderson’s claim that 
Freemasonry had, as one of its patrons, Adam, the “ New 
Orleans branches of the craft” will indeed feel young. 


Where Help Will 
Be Appreciated 


UBJOINING the suggestion that “ no one should ever 

throw away a Catholic pamphlet when much good 
might come from its being sent to some missionary in 
foreign fields where wholesome reading-matter is scarce,” 
a correspondent some months ago submitted to our readers. 
the letter of a grateful shepherd of souls in the Philippine 
Islands, to whom their help had been a veritable godsend. 
After perusing the account of his brother-missionary’s 
experience, the Rev. P. De Meester, director of St. Augus- 
tine’s School at Tagudin, Il Sur, P. I., is encouraged to 
hope that, through the generosity of America’s subscrib- 
ers, he too may be enabled to do more good among the 
people for whom he is toiling. ‘“ The low value of our 
Belgian money,” the Father writes, “ puts us in a miser- 
able condition. Nearly all our benefactors are Belgian 
people, whose most generous gifts dwindle away when 
exchanged into dollars.” In the uplifting and education 
of the Filipinos, he says: 

Everything is extremely welcome, as well books and reading- 
matter for my school, as altar supplies, pictures, religious articles— 
in a word, anything that can be of use in my mission in a village 
twenty kilometers distant, where as yet I have no provisions 
whatever. 

One who is thoroughly familiar with conditions in the 
Philippines vouches for the “truly great and important 
work” which Father De Meester and his countrymen 
are doing, under sacrifices which, since the war, have 
caused them great suffering. We have no doubt whatever 
that his suggestion: “ Help them if you can: God will 
bless you for it ” will enlist the charitable interest of many 
of those to whom this appeal is sounded. 





The “Official 

Catholic Directory” 

HE “Official Catholic Directory” for 1926 is now 
ready and supplies the usual lists of ecclesiastics, 
churches, institutions, and other items that go to make 
up the record of the Church in the United States, the 
whole forming a bulky volume of about 2,000 pages. 
In regard to statistics, the complaints made in former 
years of the very unsatisfactory and unreliable presenta- 
tion of these important facts are again provoked by the 
1926 volume. The total Catholic population is given as 
18,878,722, an increase of 224,694 over the figures of the 
previous year. How valueless this estimate is may be seen 
from the fact that in the diocesan tables exactly the same 
figures are given in the “Directory” for 1926 as were 
printed in that of 1925 for the total Catholic population of 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dubuque, 
Oregon, St. Louis, St. Paul, Brooklyn and Albany. The 
publishers are not responsible for this disregard of a very 
practical factor in the influence and prestige of the 
Catholic element in the general progress of the body 


politic. 
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Literature 
Writing Fiction for Boys 
WILLIAM HEYLIGER 
(This is the thirteenth of a series by eminent novelists dealing 
with the novel. Copyright, 1926, by The America Press.) 

T the time when Walter P. McGuire was editor 

of the American Boy magazine, he was one day on 
his way to a conference with one of his authors. His seat 
companion on the train was a boy, and the boy’s nose was 
buried in a book. Presently the lad came to the end, and 
sighed with satisfaction, and closed the volume. 

“Good story?” Mr. McGuire asked. 

“ You bet.” 

“What is it about?” 

“ About a trapper, and he fought a bear. 
was a great fight. It’s a great book.” 

There were many other incidents in the tale, but the 
boy had instinctively picked out the bear fight as the high 
light. He was voicing the fact that youth demands action 
in its fiction. The demand for “something doing” is 
the creed of juvenile literature. It is also its tragedy. 
For the vast majority of those who write for boys seem 
to believe that there is only one kind of action—physical 
action. They know only one form of motion—the motion 
of bodies. Hazard, to them, is always written in terms 
of danger to human life—chance, pursuit and trial. They 
do not appear to realize that the greatest conflict is that 
which takes places in an uncertain, puzzled, stumbling 
mind. 

And so, year by year, we are swamped in a sea of 
hoys’ books of adventure. It is impossible to raise a 
general outcry against his type of yarn. Stevenson showed 
in “ Treasure Island” to what heights it can rise, and 
“ Huckleberry Finn” caught the magic and the color and 
the fear of a mighty river. Nevertheless, the story of 
adventure ever runs to a certain standardized form and 
it is only genius that can save it from disaster. The mo- 
ment Stevenson took his characters away froin the Ad- 
miral Benbow Inn, something of the first charm was lost ; 
and Huck Finn began to wear thin in those latter chap- 
ters that, to me, have always seemed to be excess baggage. 
Both books live on something more substantial than their 
tension, the one because of the beauty of its literary flavor, 
the other because it caught and reflected in its atmosphere 
the idiom and earthy spice of an uncouth period when 
life along the Mississippi was still young and raw. 

The adventure books that inundate us today lack the 
Mark Twain spark of life, the Stevenson flair for beauty 
of style. Their purpose is but to harness the blast and 
roar of rapid-fire, continuous action. They achieve it. 
The heroes are whirled breathlessly from one suspense to 
another, impossible persons who do improbable deeds 
in improbable ways. These books lack balance. They 
are tornadoes of thrill. You cannot balance a tornado; 
you can only hope that it will not cut too wide a swath. 

Real literature must be touched with a contemplative 
quality. Like life, it must have its moments of retrospec- 
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tion. Like life, too, it must have its quiet periods, its 
harmonies, its evenings by the fireside, if only to serve 
as heightening contrast to those hectic passages when all 
is touch and go. But you cannot expect to find a calm 
contemplation and a weighing of values in a mad-house. 
Stevenson gave us adventure plus. The plus is always 
the saving grace. You do not find it in these writers of 
prolific and vicarious adventure of whom I complain. 
They pitch their productions in a set, unwavering key. 
Action is the head, the body and the tail. Somehow, the 
process always reminds me of the bang and the clamor of 
an industrious boiler factory. 

To some extent you cannot censure these men for fol- 
lowing in their work the lines of least resistance. So 
many paths open to the writer of adult fiction are closed 
to them. They cannot do the slow, methodical, minute 
unfolding of character that makes a Conrad; boys would 
find such writing dreary. The love-story is barred because 
up to a certain age the normal boy will hoot any show of 
affection between lad arid lass. The novel that sets out 
to make all else contributary to complete atmosphere 
moves too slowly for eager young minds. So the writer 
of books for boys turns to adventure as the easiest way 
out. What else is there for him to write about? 

Well, there are the problems of boyhood. 

If this strikes you as humorous I am sorry for you. 
You don’t know the adolescent mind. His problems may 
be laughable to you; to him they are of terrible gravity. 
He lives in a world of his own, and it is a world that 
has its own code, its own standards, its own conceptions. 
It is not your world but it is none-the-less real. And we 
have had surprisingly few books that try to interpret the 
things of that vague age that lies between boyhood and 
manhood. 

Why this is so is something that I cannot understand. 
Is there anything more intriguing to the person who 
wishes to tinker with plot than the conflict that goes on 
in the human soul? But one trouble with this form of 
story for boys is that you cannot take liberties. You must 
know boys and how their minds work. You must know the 
Town of Boyhood, its streets, and its lanes, and its alleys. 
For the denizens of that town have found you out the 

moment you begin to produce the boy that isn’t. They 
know when you have your gun on the target and they 
know when you’re firing blanks. 

Do you think that I am creating a mythical, glorified 
boy of amazingly true discernment? Men who have kept 
close to him tell me that he is stirred deeply by the story, 
told with sincerity and feeling, that touches something of 
his own experiences. I have found this echoed in the 
manner in which he has responded to two of my own 
books. 

A boy, all at sea on the question of whether to go to 
work or to stay on at school, wrote to me for advice. Out 
of that letter, and another that came from a magazine 
editor, grew the book, “ High Benton.” This book was 
built around the conflict that so many thousands of boys 
must fight each year—school or work? It seems, on its 
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face, a poor subject for the fictionist. Yet, within two 
months after that story had finished its serial publication, 
letters came to me from 1,067 boys who said that the tale 
had induced them to remain at school or to go back to 
school. Two of these correspondents had been out of 
school three years. And every letter said, in substance, 
“in Steve Benton I saw myself and my own problems.” 

Sometime later a man who is the scoutmaster of a troop 
of Boy Scouts said to me, “I cannot understand fathers. 
I take my scouts out on overnight hikes, and not a single 
father has come around to discover the type of man to 
whom he is entrusting his son.” Out of that chance obser- 
vation grew the book, “ Quinby and Son.” Here was a 
story dealing with the relationship between father and 
son in those dangerous years when the boy begins to feel 
himself a man and the father still looks upon him as a 
boy. I know that that story struck home because of the 
letters that came to my desk. The testimony did not 
come exclusively from the boys; some of it came from 
the fathers. 

We have been giving the boy, in the main, a machine- 
made book, sawed and measured and hammered together. 
And the pity of it all is that he has such a fine sense of 
perception, such a freshness of reception, so much of 
seriousness, such a depth of emotion to bestow upon that 
which is worth while! We have given him, mostly, books 
that are akin in their poverty of ideas to adult fiction. He 
deserves better, for his entire being is fresh and respon- 
sive. His life is at the dawn. However much he may 
pose a public stoicism, alone with his book he is himself 
-—far more serious than we deem him, with depths oi 
feeling that all too few of us ever probe. His surrender 
to an author who can reach him is complete and entire. 
The average adult reads to forget ; the boy reads to remem- 
ber. Whenever a boy writes to me to tell me how much 
he has enjoyed some story, invariably he speaks of some 
emotional scene that touched him deeply. The adventure 
story merely plays on his overwrought nerves. 

Boys’ books have been cursed by being called “ juve- 
niles.” You can’t write down to a boy; you've done a 
job if you can write up to him. He wants a tale that 
presents to him a cross-section of his own vital problems 
—books that carry the romance of life and yet hold fast 
to the actualities. That means that these books must 
bring a touch of glory to the commonplace. After all, 
life is largely commonplace. 

We must get away from the “juvenile” thought. It 
probably applied in the times when almost every boy’s 
book was a moralizing tract; but today’s boy lives in an 
era of steam and airships, moving pictures and wireless. 
He is keener, less unsophisticated (though this is not a 
virtue), and better educated. He is coming along. He 
wants a hero matched in possibilities to himself, and not 
a prodigy or a caricature. He wants a book that will 
have, within limitations, the forms and depth of the adult 
novel. He wants characterization, and not merely the 
names of characters. 


Will he get them? Of course. It is inevitable. Youth 
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always gets its gold if the gold it asks be bright with 


truth. 

{|Mr. Heyliger is the author of the following books: “ Bartley, 
Freshman Pitcher” (1911); “Batter Up” (1912); “ Bucking 
the Line” (1912); “Captain of the Nine” (1912); “Five 
Yards to Go” (1913); “ Strike Three” (1913); “ Winning Hit” 
(1914); “Off Side” (1914); “Against Odds” (1915); “ Fair 
Play” (1915); “Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol” (1916) ; 
“ Captain Fair-and-Square” (1916); “County Pennant” (1917) ; 
“ Straight Ahead” (1917) ; “ Don Strong, Patrol Leader” (1918) ; 
“ Fighting for Fairview” (1918); “ High Benton” (19)9; “ Don 
Strong, American” (1920); “High Benton, Worker” (1921) ; 
“Dan’s Tomorrow” (1922); “Spirit of the Leader” (1923) ; 
“Quinby and Son” (1925); “ Dorset’s Twister” (1926).] 


REVIEWS 


By Jacques Bainvuitz. Translated oy 


History of France. 
New York: D. Appleton 


Atice Gauss and CuristiaAn Gauss. 
and Company. $3.50. 

The historian who is digging down into new ground frequently 
finds, if he be carefully impartial, that his opinions are being 
changed because of the character of the new material he is turn- 
ing up. He who essays to give out in new form what he has 
gleaned from secondary sources, even if he try to be impartial, 
is somewhat at the mercy of his previous reading. Jacques Bain- 
ville’s work is a sweeping political history in a single volume from 
the beginning of Caesar’s Gaul to the present day. The space 
devoted to each period progresses with the age under discussion. 
The volume is a very valuable and a very clever essay, contain- 
ing a great amount of truth, exhibiting rich stores of erudition, 
and enhanced above all by that great quality of French genius, 
unity and clarity of thought. The author combines a wide 
variety of facts into a lucid synthesis. The exigencies of space 
do not permit him to give attention to the different nuances 
of the more delicate questions. On certain points a Protestant, 
certainly an anti-clerical, will have a different interpretation for 
the facts, and even the disinterested outsider might consider cer- 
tain things over-drawn. Bainville runs amusingly true to the 
elder French conservative schooi in this, that in his narrative the 
rulers of France have always somehow done the right thing. 
Great nobles and churchmen may sometimes have fallen into 
error; not so the Kings of France. Even the Duke d’Orleans 
and Louis XV are not nearly so bad as posterity has made them 
out. The shifting policy of Francis I has been cleverly inter- 
preted and not improbably without a good measure of truth. 

P. M. D. 





A Woman and Her Money. By Exizapern Frazer. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

In the raising of children the informative and authoritative 
volumes of Dr. Holt and Dr. Kirley have become as useful and 
as indispensable to the modern housewife as the time-worn family 
cabinet. When a woman has a financial baby to care for, pos- 
sibly in addition to her own offspring, it is quite obvious that 
there is real need for an authoritative primer which she can turn 
to and thumb in times of financial measles, business influenza 
and the rapid temperature changes of the stock market. In a 
measure Miss Frazer supplies such a primer, a Dr. Kirley edi- 
tion, rather than a Dr. Holt’s. There is this limitation though 
to Miss Frazer’s effort, that it is not sufficiently comprehensive 
and not closely enough knit to form a comprehensive whole. 
A person’s investments are sensitive to as many ills as a young 
baby and need the same careful nurture and watchfulness—al! 
the time. Perhaps someone will supply a companion volume to 
Miss Frazer’s, patterned on Dr. Holt’s question and answer form 


and describing every phase of investment life and growth. 
P. P. 
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The Doctor Looks at Biography... By JoserpH Cotins, M.D. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $3.00. 

Towards the close of the last century or, rather, after John 
Forster had demonstrated the possibility and advantages of pro- 
fessional biography, it was facetiously remarked that the 
biographer had become almost as indispensable as the undertaker. 
The grim humor of it finds a curious echo in Mr. DeWolfe 
Howe's late definition of biography as “an extended epitaph,” 
although, to speak the truth, it would be. difficult to conceive the 
cheek of a man who would write his neighbor’s epitaph as most 
people are writing their neighbor’s biography. Dr. Collins, neu- 
rologist and psychiatrist, is not so much concerned with the dis- 
appearance of biographical respect as with the prevalence of bad 
psychology and the autobiographical “I.” His characteristic 
“look” takes in something over sixty recent biographical works, 
which means that he makes a selection from something over 
three hundred of them. There is Mr. John A. Steuart whom 
he thwacks for his “ Stevenson,” Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, whom 
he corrects on Henry James, the late Miss Amy Lowell, whom 
he corrects on Keats, and Dr. Harvey Cushing, whom he con- 
gratulates on the almost perfect handling of an almost perfect 
theme. Sherwood Anderson whom the Doctor clove with a 
sort of psychiatrical hatchet just two years ago makes him forget 
in “A Story Teller’s Story,” and Alfred Kreymborg, as reflected 
in “ Troubadour,” warms him like choice wine. Put he drags 
Edward Bok into the market place and voids rheum upon “ Twice 
Thirty,” repeating the process almost as vigorously in re- 
gard to Dr. Crane. The Doctor is always entertaining. He 
possesses wide literary information, firm journalistic poise, 
a keen critical sense and a convivial style; but he writes 
a good deal with his muscles, as Sainte-Beuve might put it. Let 
him cultivate that ancient grace which consists in demolishing 
people withou: too much emphasis. And what sori of psychology 
is it that tends to “rag” a normal man like Roosevelt and glide 
over the antinomianisms of Anatole France? But the reader may 
sce for himself that Dr. Collins is not exactly what a Catholic 
would take his name to imply. H. R. M. 


The Sacramentary. Vol. II. By I.pEronso Scuuster. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Artuur Levetis-Marxe. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $4.25. 

The Sacred Liturgy is, in a certain sense, the life of the 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. Rites and ceremonies, 
prayers and hymns follow one another throughout the year in a 
cycle of unsurpassable beauty, but the closer they are connected with 
the great act of Christian worship, the Mass, in which the Mystical 
Body of Christ offers to the Heavenly Father His physical Body, 
the more sublime are they in their artistry, the more appealing in 
their beauty, the more inspiring in their thought and content. It is 
with this excellent part of the Liturgy, contained in the Roman 
Missal, that Dom Schuster deals in “ The Sacramentary.” His 
work is replete with interesting bits of erudition that cannot fail 
to bring joy to those who take more than a superficial interest in 
the subject, but it is to be regretted that the book contains so 
many tiresome repetitions and that the treatment of the ecclesiastical 
season from Septuagesima to Easter is often extremely jejune and 
colorless, being at times scarcely more than a translation of the 
Proper of the Lenten Masses, the beauty of whose composition 
can be more readily appreciated in the original Latin. The second 
part of the volume, dealing with the liturgy of the Easter cycle 
is of greater interest. The author traces the historical develop- 
ment of the Holy Saturday ceremonies, describes the Paschal 
rites of the Middle Ages, and devotes a chapter to the “ Lucenar- 
ium” or evening service of the early Christians. Here historical 
research, poetical appreciation, and short ascetical reflections make 
one realize fully the immeasurable beauty and deep spiritual worth 
of the Church’s public prayers. English and American readers 
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owe a debt of gratitude to the translator for making so much 
liturgical lore accessible in their own language. D. A. 5. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Heroes for the Faith—Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, is 
among those who shared the honors of unbloody martyrdom dur- 
ing the bloody English persecution. Son and heir to the Duke of 
Norfolk, after more than ten years imprisonment in the Tower 
of London, he passed away while still in durance for the Faith. 
Cecil Kerr in “ The Life of the Venerable Philip Howard ” (Long- 
mans. $3.75), sketches his edifying and comforting biography 
in the hope of increasing devotion to the English Martyrs. It is a 
fascinating account and has an added value because of the light 
it throws on Howard’s contemporaries and on the Government of 
the day. 

Most writers on the Maid of Orleans have been content to deal 
with her external history. Not satisfied with this but anxious to 
emphasize the supernatural in her life and mission and by way 
of an apology to defend her against the misconceptions that have 
gathered around her, Canon Justin Rousseil has written “ Saint 
Joan of Arc” (Benziger. $2.75), which Rev. Joseph Murphy, 
S.J., has translated into the vernacular. Its thesis is that Joan illus- 
trates in her life a fundamental mystery—the marvelous web of 
dixine Providence interwoven with the voluntary actions of men 
in worldly affairs. Though the author’s opinions are sometimes 
bold and daring, his historical details are accurate and his argu- 
ments clear. The volume is an antidote to so many recent 
naturalistic explanations of the Saint’s achievements. 

Of the many zealous Redemptorists who have labored tirelessly 
for the spread of Christ’s kingdom in America few were better 
known than Father Michael Sheehan (1858-1925). The Rev. 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., bound to him by family as well as 
by religious ties, records the chief facts of his edifying career in 
“Reverend Michael J. Sheehan, C.SS.R—A Modern Apostle” 
(Boston: Mission Church Press). The little volume is the chron- 
icle of a life that felicitously blended deep spirituality with tire- 
less activity. Laity and clergy alike will be impressed and inspired 
by it. 





Courting the Muse.—If one may judge by results the sonnet 
is ill understood and, by most writers, unappreciated. It is as 
vain to carp at its rules and demands as it would be to find fault 
with the difficulties of a path leading up a steep to a beautiful and 
inspiring outlook. If one is worthy of the view one should be will- 
ing te trudge to it. David Morton in “The Sonnet” (Putnam), 
gives an excellent summary of its history and development, and 
describes its technique and explains its purpose. The treatise is 
brief but good. 

There is real merit in Gertrude Callaghan’s short poems in 
“Witch Girl’ (New York: Blue Farm Publications. 50c.), 
though they would doubtless be better if they lacked their persistent 
note of sadness. The poem entitled “Conspiracy” is one of the 
happiest——Compared with Miss Callaghan’s verse, “ A String 
of Pearls and Other Poems” (Christopher Publishing House. 
$1.50), by Kate Downing Ghent is not so good. There is small 
inspiration and the verse itself is mediocre. 

Recent additions to the Dorrance Series of Contemporary 
Poets are “Rambles in Rhyme” ($1.50), by James F. Vinson; 
“The Tilted Cup” ($1.75), by Mary Wickham Porcher and 
“A Boat oi Glass,” by Frances Fletcher. Mr. Vinson’s collec- 
tion is the largest and will not unlikely prove the most popular, 
though the werk of both Miss Fletcher and Miss Porcher, while 
not distinctive, evidences more artistry. There is an oriental 
flavor about a number of the lyrics in “ A Boat of Glass.”—— 
“ Lady of Dreams” (New York: St. Bonaventure. Franciscana 
Press), by Virgil McGovern, O. F. M., is a little brochure of 
lyrics—not a few religious. Several of them are not without 


poetic merit. 
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Varia.—“ The Genesis of the Constitution” (Macmillan. $2.50), 
by Breckinridge Long is a disappointing book. According to the 
publisher, “ Mr. Long goes into . . . considerable detail showing 
the political and social causes” responsible for the Articles of 
Confederation and the Constitution. But that, precisely, is what 
Mr. Long does not do. Attempting to examine all the early 
Constitutions and systems of government in this country from 
1620 to 1780, and that within the compass of 221 pages, he can 
do little more than merely mention movements upon which entire 
volumes have been written. Here and there a section shows that 
Mr. Long can do much better work; it is to be hoped that he 
will soon seek an opportunity to show his mettle on an adequate 
field. 

In a monograph whose preachment is that it is easy to keep 
well if only we will, H. E. Gehman treats various aspects of 
physical health. Science, experience and Scripture all contribute 
material for the author’s dissertation. However he is often awry 
in the relationship he would establish between religion and health. 
While admitting the superiority of the soul to the body, “ Practical 
Health Talks” (Stratford. $1.00), suggests that physical training 
be the core of our educational system. Readers will find some 
extravagances in the little volume but there is also much saneness 
in its pages and it is practical. 





Plays and Playlets.—“ Brains and Other One-Act Plays” 
($1.50), by Martin Flavin, contains six sketches of which “An 
Emergency Case” and “A Question of Principle” are unusually 
good. The latter is a very tense and human story; the former, 
a keen satire on human nature in the form of a parable-—— 
The seven plays that make up “Puppet Plays” ($1.50), by 
Alfred Kreymborg are adaptable for human as well as puppet 
companies. “ Pianissimo” is particularly humorous telling the 
story of how two old philosophers discard love-——By the same 
author are “There’s a Moon Tonight” ($1.25), and “ Rocking 
Chairs and Other Comedies” ($1.50). The former is a romantic 
comedy in three acts written in a notably satiric vein and the 
latter contains five one-actt comedies, mostly fantastic. The 
title piece is especially suited to sophisticates. “ Not Too Far 
From the Angels” is an amusing satire on California. 2; < 
Nugent and Elliott Nugent base the plot of “The Poor Nut” 
($1.25), on the so-called inferiority complex and show how the 
victim of it rises above himself. Though there are some good 
situations in this three-act comedy, both situations and dialogue 
are at times a little too coarse. All the above volumes may be 
had from Samuel French, New York.——‘“ The House of Wis- 
dom” (New York: Fisher. 80c.), is a cantata in honor of 
Saint Madeleine Sophie Barat, for girls’ voices. Its author is 
Sarah Brownson, R. S. H. It is especially suitable for convent 
dramatic clubs. 








For the Book Rack.—From the Paulist Press has been issued a 
very readable sketch of the popular Father Hecker, “ The Founder 
of the Paulists” (5c.)——The London C. T. S. has recently 
published: “ Saint Bartholomew's Day,” a short history of the 
massacre, by Maurice Wilkinson; “Archbishop Whiteside,” a 
personal sketch, by E. K. Bennett; “Pére Etienne Pernet,” 
founder of the Little Sisters of the Assumption, also a personal 
sketch; “ Purgatory,” being chapters from Father Faber’s well- 
known “All for Jesus”; “ Penance and Fasting,” a dogmatic and 
historical brochure, by Philip E. Hallett; “ The Gospels as Books 
of History” by C. C. O’Connor; “What is the Mass?” by 
Cardinal Vaughan; “Good Friday Mass,” with explanatory 
notes, by C. C. Martindale, S.J.; “Of the Imitation of Christ: 
Book IV”; “Prayers to the Sacred Heart,” compiled from 
various sources——Herder has issued a reprint of the “ Life, 
Virtues and Miracles of Saint Gerard Majella,” Redemptorist 
lay-brother and the patron of a good confession, originally written 
for his canonization by Rev. J. Magnier, C.SS.R. 
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Fifty Candles. Proud Revelry. Wild Heart. The Question 
Mark. The Blind Goddess. Punishment. The Fire of Spring. 
He Rather Enjoyed It. 

Earl Deer Biggers, the author of “Seven Keys to Baldpate” 
has put together a diverting story of mystery and adventure in 
“Fifty Candles” (Bobbs-Merrill. $1.00), with a background in 
Honolulu and its solution in one of San Francisco’s wealthiest 
residential districts. An excellent vein of humor parallels its most 
tragic episodes and the swiftness of its action and the absence 
of unnecessary details make it especially enjoyable reading. 
Readers familiar with San Francisco will find some improbabili- 
ties occasioned by the story’s topography. 

The intrigues, often unsavory, of a wealthy young New Yorker 
with one girl after another make up the plot of “ Proud Revelry” 
(Seltzer. $2.00), by Amber Lee. It is a conventional novel 
with little, if anything, to recommend it. The characters are 
mostly shallow; the narrative often drags. While it may be a 
cross-section of aristocratic New York life, it is life of the 
decadent sort, to be neither admired nor imitated. 

Llivia is a bit of Spain that happened to lie in France. Here 
Isabelle Sandy sets “ Wild Heart” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00), 
which Charles Miner Thompson has translated from the French. 
It is well told, with good characterization and a keen insight into 
Latin ways, domestic and even religious. Its one weak spot is 
perhaps Peyoun’s rescue of Venturetta and Miguel. The story 
is a felicitous blending of comedy and tragedy, love and hate, 
jealousy and revenge, nicely seasoned with adventure and romance. 

In “The Question Mark’”” (Macmillan. $2.00), by M. Jaeger, 
a young banking clerk unsuccessful in love and at odds with 
a world distraught by the late war, in desperation hypnotizes 
himself into unconsciousness only to awaken and find himself a 
couple of centuries to the good. His new environment is at first 
altogether rose-colored. Socialism is a practical success; poverty 
has disappeared; the mechanical devices for the comfort and 
luxury of all are quite marvelous. Yet the question remains, 
does all this satisfy the deeper yearnings of human nature. The 
experiences of the clerk give a negative answer. We are not 
surprised when he is relieved to find himself awake after a 
morbid dream. 

The short-comings of our criminal processes afford Arthur 
Train excellent material around which to weave: his latest novel, 
“The Blind Goddess” (Scribner’s. $2.00). It is interestingly 
told, though with an occasional forced situation. The character 
delineating is true to type and the hero, Hugh Dillon, is espe- 
cially good. Mr. Train powerfully arraigns the interference of 
politics and personal greed and ambition with the course of 
justice in America. But all will not subscribe to the remedies he 
apparently advocates. Some will wonder too what he has against 
the Irish. 

The evils that are often consequent upon the well-meant but 
wooden administration of justice make up the plot of “ Punish- 
ment” (Four Seas Company. $2.00). The author, Lawrence 
Highland, locates his well-told story in Louisiana and selects his 
leading characters from an aristocratic Creole family. Bernard, 
the victim, first of his brother’s and then of the State’s tyranny, 
is vividly and tragically sketched. His prison life is a pitiable 
picture of what goes on in many of our penitentiaries. 

“The Fire of Spring” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00), by Edward 
Noble, might be classified as an uninteresting study of feminism 
and an equally uninteresting analysis of sex love. It is the tale 
of a feminist who analyzes love only to detest it and then throws 
the analysis and the detestation to the winds. 

A good short-story is a fountain of genuine recreation. By the 
same token ten short stories should be ten refreshing fountains. 
As a general proposition this may be false but it has all the 
elements of truth when applied to “He Rather Enjoyed It” 
(Doran. $2.00), by P. G. Wodehouse. The initial chapter deals 
with canine speculation, the last with the fate of a parrot; the 
first, last and intermediate with the artful schemings of an art- 
less Ukridge. In a word it is just the book for railway reading. 
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Communications 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 
A Catholic Census 
’ To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am in perfect agreement with Thomas F. Meehan on the 
timeliness of making an effort to secure an accurate census of 
the Catholic body in the United States. I could never understand 
why the Government does not ask the religious affiliation of 
the people on the occasion of the decennial census. It is no answer 
to say that the Government does not concern herself about the 
religious affiliation of her people, because in a different year, 
and also decennially, the Government does gather a religious 
census. I feel quite certain that if the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, in conjunction with the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, were to petition the Govern- 
ment to gather its complete census in one effort, including the 
religious census, it would do so. 

After a census gathered in that wise there would be absolutely 
no doubt about the number of people who would call themselves 
Catholic, therefore, of the maximum membership of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States. Just as the reports sent in 
to the Government from Catholic parishes fail by shortage, so 
those sent in by other churches fail by padding. Protestant 
ministers retain on their parish books as members many who 
have ceased to practise their religion, and even of people who 
have moved away, and the total enrolment is usually reported. 

Since this is the year for the gathering of the religious cen- 
sus, quick action will be necessary in case the Government 
is to be petitioned to wait until the year 1930. In case the relig- 
ious census will be gathered this year, and according to the 
method employed in 1916 and in 1906, then let the word go out 
to the Catholic clergy to report at least for the Government 
census everyone who would call himself a Catholic. 

I hope that this matter will be advocated sufficiently to secure 
unanimous action on the part of priests to give complete returns. 

May. F. Now, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne. 


The Series on the Novel 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

You will pardon my presumption in writing to you, but I have 
been strongly moved to address to you the present communica- 
tion. It is due to my earnest desire to try and express my 
sincere appreciation for the series of articles on the Novel, which 
have been appearing in your splendid magazine, America. The 
masterful manner in which the different, distinguished litera- 
teurs have there treated their various phases of the subject was 
of great interest to me, being a student in the class of compara- 
tive literature under Father Earls, S.J. 

It may be of interest to you to learn that we use AMERICA as 
a source of knowledge of good Catholic authors and literature. 
Of the entire series, the articles by Montgomery Carmichacl 
and Kathleen Norris appealed to me most. 

Again allow me to express my sincere thanks and appreciation 
for offering the Catholics of the country this excellent oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the views of Catholic authors on this very 
interesting literary subject. 


Worcester, Mass. Avoysius G. Casey. 


Forbid Them Not 
To the Editor of AmERIcA: 

Your Note and Comment page in America for March 13 
informs us that the clergy of a certain Montreal parish has 
opened a Sunday Nursery to care for infants whose lamenta- 
tions in the house of God might disturb the pious worshiper 
or the preacher. 

Maybe that’s a very good idea, especially for mothers who 
want to attend a High Mass. But what of mothers who won't 
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entrust their children to the nursery? Will they be denied admis- 
sion to the house of God? and what of churches that have no 
nursery ¢ 

The pious worshiper who objects to a baby’s cries in church, 
and who shows displeasure by pious scowls directed toward an 
embarrassed mother, is little more if more than a pious fraud. 

The priest—and I am here writing as a priest—who mani- 
fests impatience when some lusty youngster is trying to out- 
voice him during his sermon, and who goes so far as to request 
the good mother of the wailing infant please to leave the church, 
writes himself down, in the judgment of the men and women of 
his congregation, as a pinhead. Do we tell a coughing man to 
take himself and his cough outside? One of the very best ser- 
mons that we can preach on Charity and Patience is to practise 
those virtues in the pulpit—especially toward women with crying 
children in the church. Ordering them out might have very 
serious consequences. 

In fine, let all remember our Lord’s words: “ Suffer the little 
children to come to me, and forbid them not.” (Mark x.14). 

San Bruno, Calif. =P &. 


Ursuline Convent of Prestavlk 


To the Editor of America: 

Will you kindly allow us to call attention to the state of our 
community since the war of 1914. During that time we were 
obliged to loan all our means to the State Loan. In consequence 
we have now nothing left at our disposal, and find ourselves in 
great distress. 

Our dear Convent at Prestavlk, near Preran, in Moravia, is 
an old castle that does not belong to our community. It was 
loaned to us in 1878 by the Cardinal of Olmutz. Since that 
time it has been occupied by us. But the present Republican 
Government here has now confiscated very much church prop- 
erty held in the name of our present Archbishop. He can in 
consequence no longer leave us the Convent, since the State has 
taken that also away from him. 

There is but one hope now of saving the Convent for ourselves, 
and that would be if our Ursuline community were able to pur- 
chase the property. So you see our plight is very sad and serious. 
There is but one direction in which we can naturally look for 
help, and that is to generous and beneficent America. The 
editors of America will surely gladly forward any aid that it 
may reach us safely. 

On account of the sad state of religion in this country it would 
be a great charity and a true missionary work not to allow our 
Convent, and especially our Convent school, to fall into secular 
hands. We shall not lose confidence in Our Dear Lord, His 
Blessed Mother and the good St. Joseph, who, we pray, will 
send us assistance. 


Prestavlk, Moravia, Czechoslovakia. UrsuLIneE SISTERS. 


Why Delay Those Catholic Dailies? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Among the many letters that have been printed in AMERICA, 
none seem to me to stress a greater need than those which call 
for a Catholic daily newspaper. Today it is admitted in all 
quarters that the daily press is the greatest factor in determin- 
ing public opinion, yet we have but one small daily paper, called 
the Daily American Tribune. 

Why do not our Catholic editors print daily newspapers 
instead of weekly papers, and so become a powerful influence 
for good? The weekly newspaper has little influence and is 
taken by many Catholics merely because it is the Catholic 
paper. 

In foreign countries, including Germany, there are a number 
of daily Catholic newspapers. We who live in progressive 
America have as yet but one small one. How are we to defend 
ourselves against enemies if we cannot reach the people through 
the same agency that is used to injure the Church? 
Today our right to conduct our own schools has been attacked 
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by a certain organization. The same was successful in ejecting 
or excluding the Religious from teaching in the schools of France. 
It is their avowed purpose to close the Catholic schools in 
America through the great influence they wield. Now, in order 
to preserve our schools, we must be able to tell the average 
American why we have a right to run our own school and we must 
offset the propaganda directed against us through the press. 

We are in need of clean papers to read. Is it not worth- 
while to consider the daily press as a means for extending the 
Faith and for defending our rights? In conclusion I would say 
that there seems to be a lack of Catholi¢ publishers with initiative 
and “backbone,” otherwise we would already have our daily 
Catholic papers. 


Swissvale, Pa. B. P. FisHer. 


Hardly Consistent 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was favorably impressed with an able editorial in your issue 
of March 13, in which you take the editor of the New York 
World to task for lack of editorial comment on the religious perse- 
cution in Mexico. The following is part of an article I sent to 
the editor of the World, but which was neither published nor re- 
turned, although £ enclosed a stamp: 

Pardon my criticism of your attitude teward the Mexican 
Government. You assert that certain articles in the Mexican 
Constitution provide for the expulsion of alien priests and 
nuns, and for the closing of private and parish schools, and 
that the Mexican bishops are hardly justified in criticizing the 
Constitution. Yet you yourself have persistently, and rightly, 
too, advocated the modification or repeal of the Eighteenth 
\mendment to our own Constitution. These documents are 
respectively the outgrowth of the frenzy and fanaticism engen- 
dered by the Revolution and the World War. As such they 
should have no place under a free and well regulated govern- 
ment. The Eighteenth Amendment deprives American citizens 
of personal liberty, while several articles of the Mexican Con- 
stitution deprive ninety per cent of the Mexican people, not 
only of personal liberty, but also of spiritual liberty, etc., etc., 


etc. 
To my mind this is only one of scores of letters along the same 


line, all of which no doubt account for the absence of editorial 
comment in the World. 


New York. H. McBripe. 


How to Catholicize China 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Having read over the comment by Mr. Herbert W. Van Couen- 
hoven, printed in the issue of America for March 20, relative 
to article entitled “ Christianity in China,” in the issue for March 
6, I must confess that 1 respect him the more for his sincerity, 
frankness, learning and religious wisdom. I am altogether in 
accord with him regarding his view concerning the conversion of 
China, and thank him for his calling attention to my lacking sense 
of proportion. 

However, in his sixth paragraph, Mr. Van Couenhoven described 
the present condition of China, saying: “There is famine and 
fiood, and misery unspeakable... . . ” He has not exaggerated 
it. He is absolutely right in directing his attention to that pitiable 
condition. And we, Chinese, are deeply ashamed of it. For 
we have buried the talents, and not sufficiently profited by the 
gift that our Master, God, has given us. China has 400,000,000 
industrious people and 4,000,000 square miles of flowery land, 
and she has not prospered. But let me ask Mr. Van Couenhovén; 
as he says that he knows China and her people and is a professed 
lover of China: “ What is the cause of it? Is it through the 
laziness of the peasants or the iniquity of the so-called educated 
class? And what shall we do about it?” 

Anybody who really knows China and her people must attribute 
it to the teaching of Buddha who influenced the old Chinese 
scholars to be passive, and will agree with me that the majority 
of the people are ignorant. The lack of modern scientific edu- 
cation is accountable for the famine and flood. Anybody who 
really holds China in his heart, not in his head only, will realize 
the danger that China is now facing. He will try to employ 
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some possible and active means to unite the youth of today, place 
them under the proper guidance of the Church and not let them 
be “blown” to the monasteries, advocated by Mr. Van Couen- 
hoven, to be there redeemed. The Western World has succeeded 
in breaking open the door of China, and stirred the Chinese into 
action. Our missionaries can no longer undiscriminatingly go 
against the present intellectual flood in China by raising another 
Great Wal! behind which they may live a hermit-like life. The 
present China needs men of action more than men of meditation. 
Of course I have nothing to say about the monastery system 
of Mr. Van Couenhoven. 

Again, the only trouble for the Chinese students I see is that 
the “ America-apeing"’ Chinese in the Pekin University do not 
ape. Westerners have rightly said, “The Chinamen are always. 
Chinamen, no matter where they live.” If the Chinese students. 
really ape America, they would have built up a strong constitu- 
tion for democracy. They would have learned to respect our 
priests as do our American youth. They weuld have developed 
the northern part of China for the starving millions. And they 
would not have let the Europeans and Russians run their own: 
country and dictate to it. So I fail to see Mr. Van Couenhoven’s. 
point. 

Permit me to say that the first convert of China was not a 
mean scholar. I always hold that it is due to him and his co- 
laborers of that time that Christianity had its real beginning im 
China. Pray to God to raise some more such scholars and mis- 
sionaries who will work among them for the salvation of Chinese 
souls! Let Mr. Van Couenhoven not overlook the fact that China 
is clannish. As the leader goes, so follows the crowd. Why not 
adopt the method of “ pull” instead of “ push”? 

The nature of the Chinese people is not different from that of 
the Europeans. Why look at them through colored spectacles? 
The only difference I see is that our European brethren have the 
Church to rely on, while pagan China has not. 


Dubuque, Iowa. Peter YANG. 


Fifty-One Years Editor 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“ Hunting Oldest Editor,” is the caption of a recent news item. 
The National Editorial Association, we are told, is casting about 
for the vldest member of the association. And the item then 
continues : . 

First to speak up was Martin P. Rindlaub, of Platteville, 
Wis., who will be eighty-eight years old next summer. 

Born in Pennsylvania, Mr. Rindlaub went west in 1858. 
Ile reported the Republican convention in Chicago when 
Abraham Lincoln was nominated for President the first time. 
He was one of the delegates at the first regular convention 
of the National Editorial Association. 


For forty years he has been publisher of the Grant 
County Witness at Platteville, Wis. 


Now I shall be eighty-eight years old on the twenty-second 
of next November. As proprietor, editor and manager 1 started 
and established the Holton Recorder, March 2, 1875, a little 
over fifty-one years ago and have been with it ever since. Some 
years ago I turned the control and management of the paper 
over to my son, William T. Beck. He kindly still furnishes 
me office-room in which to loaf, free of charge. His kindness 
is further extended in giving me space each week, free of 
charge, in which | air my idiosyncrasies in a page labelled, 
“Current Comment.” 

I left my father’s farm when in my eighteenth year, spent 
four and a half years clerking in a store, entered the army 
April 18, 1861, and served until June 30, 1865. I was in the 
mercantile business in Indiana for four years, where I lost what 
money I had saved up in the army. So I came to Kansas 
in 1869. 

In the army I started in as a private, and was advanced 
through the various grades to captain of the Eighteenth Indiana 
Battery. I was captain for the last sixteen months of the war. 

Holton, Kans. M. M. Beck. 
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